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THE WELSH HARP. 
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ST is the pipe-of-Pan which. has the honor 
of being the earliest and simplest musical instru- 
ment of which we have any record. The most 
complex—and, in one. sense, the latest—was the 
Boston organ. _ The only principle the two hold 
in common is that, in both, the sound is produced 
by air passing through pipes. Between the simple 
shepherd’s-flute and the elaborate Boston organ 
there lie centuries of development. 

The bagpipe was the first step from the pipe- 
of-Pan to the organ. The specialty of the bag- 
pipe was that it stored up, in its bag, a cer- 
tain amount of.air, which could be drawn on, as 
a reserve, to assist the lungs ‘of ‘the performer. 
The invention of the bagpipe is lost ‘in the 
shade of antiquity. As it is found among some 
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of the oldest Hindoo tribes, among the Calabrians 
of Southern Italy, and among the Highlanders of 
Scotland, the inference is that it first appeared 
among some early race—the progenitor, prob- 
ably, of those we have mentioned—countless 
ages ago, before its dispersion. The pride of a 
Highland piper, to this day, is to parade up 
and down, blowing his pipe, while his chief- 
tain is at his meal. The stirring tones of the 
bagpipe “have incitéd thousands of Scotland’s 
sons in battle. The distant sound of the High- 
land pipes was the first intimation, at Lucknow, 
that succor was approaching. The wind-bag is 
often elaborately ornamented by embroidering 
the velvet, silk, or satin of its covering, and 
trimming it with ruches,-frills, and tassels. We 
give an engraving of a bagpipe made in the 
seventeenth century, which is still in use at a 
nobleman’s castle in Scotland. 

Rude organs go back to quite remote times. 
Of course, it would not be long before some 
flute-player would wonder if more diversified 
music could not be produced by using pipes of 
different sizes, and by substituting artificial 
currents of air for the human breath. Once 
this idea was entertained, the organ was in 
process of being invented. It is not certain 
whether the old Romans had any instrument 
of the kind sufficiently advanced to be con- 
sidered an organ. Yet Vetruvius speaks of one, 
which he calls an ‘hydraulic organ’’; but, un- 
fortunately, he has not described it sufficiently 
in detail to enable the problem to be solved. 
The organ, however, was known early in the 
Christian era. Pope: Vitalian I has the merit 
of having first caused it to be used in churches. 
This was. not later than 666 A.D. Ninety 
years afterward, the Byzantine Emperor sent 
a@ magnificent organ to Pepin, king of France, 
who placed it in the Church of St. Corneille, 
at Compitgne. Organs, soon after, began to be 
quite common. In the time of Charlemagne 
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ornamented. We give an engraving of one, of 
the sixteenth century, in the Renaissance style, 
painted and gilt. Above the pipes is an open 
fretwork ornament, with the portrait and armorial 
bearings of Johann Georg, Duke of Saxony; 
while the inside of the shutters is decorated with 
tempera-paintings of the ‘‘ Dismissal of Hagar”’ 
and ¢‘Abraham’s Sacrifice.’’ To-day, chamber- 
organs—or parlor-organs, as they are now 
called—are to be found in almost every American 
house, the price at which they are manufactured 
placing them within the reach of all. 

As the organ was developed out of Pan’s pipes, 
so the lyre, the first rude stringed instrument, led, 
by gradual steps, up to the piano-forte. Legend 
tells us that the first lyre was made by fastening 
strings across the hollow of a turtle’s shell. The 
lyre, the lute, and all such instruments, were made 
to yield music by picking the strings with the fin- 
ger-nails, or with a small implement devised as a 
substitute, and in this they differed from the 
bagpipe, the organ, and other wind-instruments, 
The next step was the harp. This also was 
known in the earliest ages, doubtless before even 
the historic period. In Egypt, the harp is 
depicted on the earliest monuments. David 
king of Israel, played on the harp. The Celtic 
;races always held the harp in high honor, and 
’ crowned the bards who were most skillful with 
it. The earlier Christians used the harp to 

the successor of Pepin, they were frequent in ; 2ccompany the psalms they sung. All through 
churches.. But they ‘were still comparatively : 

rude affairs. Indeed, it -was not until the } 
fifteenth century that the organ came to be, ; 
in all respects, the noble instrument it is at : 
present. 

The’ family of Antignati, at Brescia, in Italy, 
were famous as organ -builders, 1470 A.D. : 
Churches and cathedrals - now began to rival > 
each other in the power and beauty of their | e 
organs. The result was many instruments } 
whose tone has never been surpassed, though ; f 
modern builders have made great advance in} f 
mechanism. The Boston organ is well known— ; 
at least, by reputation—to most of our readers. ; f 

’ There is a very famous organ at Haarlem, in| 
Holland, built A. D. 1738, which is one hundred ¢ 
and three feet high by fifty feet broad. In! 
England, some of the largest organs are those } 
at York Cathedral, Birmingham Town-Hall, and } ; 
Christ Church, London. : 

Chamber - organs were manufactured iets} 
early, the best being made in Germany. Those } ; 

’ old instruments are noted, in spite of many new 

discoveries, for preserving the balance of power, ° 
among the various masses of sound, better even , sibcaaittiati 
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than modern ones. Many of them are elaborately ' VIOLIN AND MANDOLINS. ~~ 
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the Middle year the harp edited soieien: 
both in secular and sacred pictures. But the 
harp did not reach its highest development until 
Erard, of Paris, made it what itis now. Of all 


advantage; and it is partly on this account that 


mothers and great-grandmothers. 


STRUMENTS 
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2 on. last century, especially those toward its 
the painters of that period depict it constantly, . 


close, the heroine always performs on the harp, 


‘the hero raving over the grace of her figure as 
, She bends above it, and on the beauty of her bare 
‘arms as she sweeps the strings. Perhaps it is a 
musical instruments, it is the one at which the ; 
performer, if a woman, shows to the greatest 


mistake that the harp is no longer fashionable. 
Harps were often elaborately ornamented. We 


} give an illustration of one, made in France in the 
it was so much the fashion with our grand- 
In novels of ° 


last century, which belonged to Marie Antoin- 
ette. The frame is painted and gilt. The pillar, 


GERMAN CHAMBER-ORGAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


wreathed with flowers and trophies of instru- 
ments, terminates in a grotesque mask, sur- 
mounted with a cupid, while two birds are ; manufacture, and is more modern, dating from 


“earved gt the foot. 


ments. 


Other seagate with strings were the quin- 
olin. . We give illustrations 
ndolin being the second, the one } 


The 3 first. movement ‘in this direction. 


terna and the 1 


Loe @ wih We mor 


with a back shaped like that of 3 melon... 





The seunding-board is orna- 
mented with women playing on musical instru- 


quinterna was made by Joachim Tielke, of Ham- 
burg, A.D. 1600. The mandolin is of Italian 


the last century. It seems strange, now, that the 
piano is so familiar; but it was a long while 
before anyone thought of making an instrument 
which should have a key-board, instead of being 
j played by picking the strings with the finger- 


nails. What was called the “ virginal’’ was the 


It was in 
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Arner wares 


reality a small harp, of limited range, laid iu a3 


horizontal position, and enclosed in a portable 
box. In Raphael’s famous picture of St. Cecilia, 
now at Bologna, the saint is represented holding 
such a one in her hand, very much as an 
accordeon would be held now. Queen Elizabeth 
played on a virginal of this kind. 


as a piano is at present. 


tiquated affairs are still sometimes to be seen, 
with their thin legs, their limited key-board, 
and their now tinkling and feeble notes. On 
many of these spinets, large sums were lavished 
in the way of decoration. There is one now in 
the South Kensington Museum, at London, made 
by Annibale dei Rossi, of Milan, A.D. 1577, the 
case of precious woods, inlaid with ivory in 
strap-work patterns, a perfect gem of its kind. 
We give an engraving of it later on. 
was intended to be set, upon a table, and may ‘be 


considered either the last of ‘the virginals or the : 
first of the spinets. But even the spinet soon } 
came to be improved on, its range being greatly : 
increased; and this new instrument was called } 


a harpsichord. 


Up to this time, the notes—whether from a} 


virginal, a spinet, or a harpsichord—were pro- 
duced by quills, moved from the key-board, 
picking the strings after the manner of a 
finger-nail. Finally, early in the last century, 
the idea was: started that, instead of the quills, 
a hammer should be used, and that the metallic 
strings should be struck instead of being picked, 
The exact date when this suggestion was first put 
into practice is a matter of dispute. It seems to 
have originated, as with so many other inven- 
tions, simultaneously, in more places than one. 
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After a while, ° 
the range of the instrument was increased, and, } 
as it was now too large to be held in the hand, it ° 
was placed on a table, and finally mounted on legs, ; 
When it had reached } 
this stage of development, it was called a spinet. } 
In old country-houses, even in America, such an- } 


This one } 


} covery. 
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$ HARP OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
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Germany, France, and Italy all claim the dis- 
; The evidence seems to preponderate, 
> however, in favor of Bartolomeo Cristofali, a 
} harpsichord-maker; of Padua, Italy, who pro- 
duced an instrument of this character A.D. 1714. 
But it was quite a generation after this before a 
piano was seen in England, and more than fifty 
years before the piano began to supplant the 
harpsichord.: Vast improvements, meantime, 
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have been made, and the grand piano of to-day 
is as much ahead of Cristofali’s simple affair as a 
Cunard steamer is of the first side-wheeler that 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 

But the king of all stringed instruments is the } 
violin. Something of the pérformer’s personal 
identity, something of his soul apart from his 
fingers, seems to enter into its music and give it: 
qualities only found elsewhere in the human 
voice, and then found in a much less varied 
capacity. Nothing else approaches the violin in 
this respect. Those who have heard Paganini, 
or Ole Bull, or any great maestro, understand 
what we mean. In their hands, the violin 
became human. It laughed, it cried, it sobbed, 
it -wailed, and “clapped its hands for joy.” 
Strange to say, while all other musical instru- 
ments made in this nineteenth century surpass 
those of earlier manufacture, the violins of two 
hundred years ago remain to this day unrivaled. 

The original idea of the violin—as a stringed 





instrument played with a bow—dates back to 
5.000 B.C., accerding to the best authorities, 
when it was invented by Ravana, king of 
Ceylon, 
xre still to be seen in India; the Buddhist monks, 
who go begging from door to door, 
them. The viol preceded the violin proper. 
did the quinterna and the mandolin. 
of Fra Angelico’s pictures, angels are repre- 
sented playing on the viol, the favorite stringed 
instrument of his time. It is generally held 





Rude instruments of the original type 
: 


In many i 


that the first violins, such as the violin is 
now, were made by Gaspar di Salo, of Lom- 
barily ; certainly, no violins of an earlier period 
survive or are’ mentioned in history. Di Salo 
made his first violin about A.D. 1580, nearly a 
century after Fra Angelico’s ‘time. In‘ ‘our 
engraving of the quinterna and mandolin, 
also an engraving of one of these Salo violins, 
now in the South Kensington Museum, London. 
It will be seen that, in its shape and other 
peculiarities, it is substantially the same as the 
violins of the present time. ; 

We have said that the violins made two 
centuries ago are as yet unrivaled. In little 
more than a hundred years, in fact, the violin 
reached its full development. It is to a family 
of the name of Arnati, living at Cremona, in 
Italy, and to Antonio Stradivari, the pupil of the 
Arnati, that we owe the finest violins; Stradivari, 
by general consent, having made the best. A 
real Stradivarius, indeed, is almost priceless. By 
a series of delicate experiments and observations, 
assisted by an intuition that amounted to genius, 
Stradivari seems to have attained to acoustical 
qualities of the highest perfection, which his care- 


is 


} ful workmanship and extreme manual dexterity 
ill gar f enabled him to reproduce. 


The choice of ma- 
} terial, each separate bit of material, and the 
minutest details of form and proportion, are 
matters of vital importance in a violin; and these 
things Stradivari appears to have understood as 
no one has understood them since. 
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Tue music rose in rippling cadence, 

A sweet exalted strain, 

*Neath master-hands that touched the keys— 
Woke thein to life again ; 

But, ’midst the grand uplifting harmony, -' 
One note was hushed and still 

Refused to breathe its music to the master’s ear, 
Or at’his touch to thrill. 


The master could not wake the perfect strain, 
Becans that note was still ; 

And, as th» music higher rose, 

With swect and merry trill, 

Always, throughout the melody, 

A discord keen was heard— 

The,sjlent note responded not unto his tonch,.. . 
Nor into harmony was stirred. 


Thire is a silent note within ‘my life’ 
\That mars its rhythmic flow— — 

,) A note that ne’er again will wake to life 
Or melody, below. 


Vor. XCI.—23. 











The golden string that answered back 
To love—the master's finger 

Is broken, and, about the note, 

Not e’en the sad sweet echoes linger. 


*Twasearly broken, and the life 

That might have been complete, ; 
That might have rippled on to love’s bright measure, 
A music passing sweet, 

Lacks that pure harmony that makes 

The dearest part of life. 

Alas! the silent note had power to drown 

The bitterness of strife. 


Perhaps, when angels tune the strings anew, 
To sing divinen songs, «; 
The silent note may. thrill responsive to the strain, 
Which to its strain belongs; _ 
And, joining if the blissful’ melodies 
«.. Which through the heavens float, 





Sweetly and clearly through the anthem soft re 
May sound the silent note. _ 
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CONTINUED FROM ‘PAGE 343. 


CHAPTER IV. and so he still kept along. He was bored, 

‘“‘Wirn your pleasure, sir,’ Rafael said, } indeed; he was of that “ genre ennuyeux”’ par- 
addressing the professor. ‘A letter from a} ticularly exposed to temptation. Nor had he 
_ lady.” liked Effie’s looks lately. She had seemed to 
Professor Primrose turned quickly, with a; him feverish, nervous, unhappy. She was 
look of astonishment. At first, he thought the ; growing every day prettier, more lovable, and 
man was intoxicated. But the sight of a well- altogether a different person from the Effie of 
known handwriting, as Rafael offered him the {the past. But she was not half as satisfactory to 








letter, changed his opinion. } her father. It made him miserable to see young 
He, too, as he took the letter, glanced up at } Frenchmen and Italians look at her at table; to 
the house. see the fortune-hunters of all countries track- 
“Réponse?” said Rafael. 3 ing her, as dogs do a fox. To hear Mrs. Kitty 
“Yes! No! Yes—no—no,” said the poor ; Manners give out that Effie was to inherit her 
bewildered professor. ; fortune made him furious; to see, with his own 


Rafael knew too much to go, but waited until ; eyes, that Effie was to be of the genus “ fasci- 
the professor found his head and read the letter. $ nating’? made him miserable. 
Then the professor, seeing Rafael still loitering,; Had he not known a woman? Yes. Had lic 
took a card and pencil from his pocket, and 2 not held to his bosom, and called her wife, one 
wrote on it the one word: ‘Yes.’’ And, say-} whose ruin it had been that she had had this 
ing something in very stately Italian, he dis- } sort of fascination, which draws everyone to the 
missed the enraptured Gozzadini, who was now } magnet? 
too happy for words—principally, because he; Effie struck, touched, attracted everybody, 
had a secret from Mathers. | ; without trying to do eo. She won the attention 

For he did not always like her airs of} of all the servants, the boatmen, the landlord, 
superiority and her assumption of knowledge. } the courier, as well as the admiration and regard 
He knew she knew more than he did. It is} of persons of her own sphere. She ‘rayed 
pleasant knowledge for a husband. But now he } out’’ fascination, as the stars give light, without 
would assume, would Rafael, the proper air of a} knowing why. As Lamertine says: ‘There are 
husband, and he would have secrets. Yes, some 3 certain natures, like stars, which have a system. 
that Mathers should never find out. He could 3 The souls, the thoughts, and the love of their 
never keep his great big Roman lips closed—of ’ satellites go out naturally to them. Physical or 
that he had a forlorn sense of shame—as Mathers i mental beauty is their power, fascination is 
kept her shepherd’s-purse of a mouth shut like a their chain, love is their emanation.” It was 
vice, like a mouse-trap. No, he was garrulity ; given to this young girl to enjoy or to suffer the 
itself. “But he would be firm now. Mathers} peril of this remarkable gift—one which, in her 
should never know this. No, indeed, that she case, was independent of that personal beauty, 
should not. 3that imperial -loveliness, which is so easy a 

It must be owned that Professor Primrose had } power to understand and to fathom, but which 
been bored, fearfully bored, at many a stage. of ; is not half so powerful as this Lurlei grace, this 
this journey. He had never enjoyed his sister's ; perilous enchantment, which is given to some 
domineering ways, and had cared little for the magnetic plain women. 
dinners and gayety of the London season. He} But, though fascinating to others, Effie was 
had done all that before. He had cared still profoundly miserable. It was dreadful-to her 
less for the shopping in Paris. He had nearly } pure consdience to acknowledge, even to herself, 
rebelled at Baden-Baden and Hombourg; and, } the sin which she felt she had taken on, uncon- 
had it not been for his old friend Count Correnti, [eo guiltlessly ; the only crime for which 


would have openly done it. But they could go} the criminal has no moral responsibility—the 


together and see Roman remains or old pictures, { crime of loving, and loving the lover of her 
(480) 
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friend ! It was, to. her venti ethical nature, a} happy. In many ‘a cool church, while they 
monstrous,.a dreadful crime. None of the great } were looking at pictures; she would break down 
sinners of the world—who have ruined men and; and weep. He never’ asked her why. He 
wrecked empires—had, in their occasional hours ; allowed her to weep, taking her hand in his, 
of remorse, accused themselves more deeply than ; and repeating, with gentle sonorous voice, those 
did this innocent little Puritan. She accused well-known lines of Petrarch, which have con- 
herself that she had, like the angel driven out of § soled so many who have wept the hopelessness 
Paradise, looked back, and recognized the ‘for- of human passion, the . utter: futility: of human 
giving smile. She could not forget Ernest} hope, but who have realized that greater glory 
Richards, his blazing look of love, his smile ; and } of resignation, that noble and courageous maxim: 
she knew that, in that moment, ‘her heart had} ‘To bear is to conquer your fate.’ Count 
answered back. She loved him; wildly loved } Correnti was too sagacious, too Machiavellian, to 
him, and gave herself up to that most dangerous ; be ponderous on these occasions, or to treat the 
of mental pastimes, loving for love’s sake alone. ‘ ; sorrows of this tender heart as he would have 
For it had never occurred to her to imaging ; treated a gunshot-wound. ‘He did not probe 
that they should meet again—that she should ; for the ball.. He knew that nature, in her great 
ever see him, excepting as the lover of her { wise economy, would cover it witha sheath in 
friend, the happy husband of the happiest ; her own good 'time, and that this sensitive*and 
woman. And here her poor little heart gave g loving creature would perhaps love and smile 
always a pitiable jump, and a flush deep asa} again. But he brought the flower of sympathy 
damask rose covered her cheek, and she accused 3 to her at the right: time. He strove to divert 
herself anew. her. And he would have’ succeeded — who 
She had traveled with this passion at her } knows?—had not that disastrous sub-rulr of 
heart, but it had not closed her eyes to the new ; the world, circumstance, upset the boat of 
glories she was seeing. To a mind so exquisitely } Ernest Richards. The consequence was that he 
furnished as her own, Europe could not but be a} Wa8 thrown into a fever, from which he came 
pleasure and a consolation. ‘Truly, your } out 80 shattered that his physician ordered him 
daughter is a cultivated woman,” would say old 3 to Europe. : Thus, one day, leaning on the arm 
Count Correnti, as some apt quotation from his of a friend, he was seen coming up the piazza at 
beloved poets fell from her lips in the aisles of Lake Onefrio, just: as Count Correnti was taking 
an old cathedral, or amid the violets of Passy or Effie down for a: sail. 
the pictures at Versailles. He counteracted $ 3 They met, without preparation, without an 
Aunt Kitty for her. Although she had no dis- 3 : idea that either was within three thousand miles 
dain. for pretty bonnets, and showed while in ; of the other; and the good old ‘Italian saw the 
Paris a very decided feminine taste for shopping, ; one grow white and the other red» He caught 
yet she dearly loved to get off with her old} Effie around the waist, under pretense of himself 
friend and go into what Aunt Kitty—who had $ falling over a block of broken marble, which 
‘‘done’’ Europe, as she called it, many a time} seemed. to have been improvised by his quick 
and oft—denominated. musty old churches. ’ mind, and had time to tremble, to recover him- 
Perhaps the Italian—wily, learned in woman's ; self, and to. remember a favorite remark of 
ways, man of the world, poet, patriot, exile— : Machiavelli, to the effect that, however admirably 
knew her secret. Certainly, to more than one of} you ‘might scheme, some little fiend always 
the party was he confidant and adviser. He } upsets-your cup. Then he got between them, 
had come abroad with them reluctantly, but at { and, seizing Ernest’s pale hands, he exclaimed : 
the earnest entreaty of both Effie and her father. ; ‘‘My dear boy, my dear pupil, how very iil 
‘Tt is not pleasant to go back as exile when’you ; you look. | You’ have had a fever, eh? Well, 
have been prince,” said hé to them. But, in; here you are among friends. | Here is Miss 
their different ways, they had each berotight | Effie. See! here is\a face from home—" 
him to go. He sat as far from Aunt Kitty, at And so on! Effie never knew, poor creature, 
table, as possible. ‘He hated her, and she dis- ‘ how she lived eet it. But she did.' We 
dainfully regarded him .as a shabby and anuffy | all do. 
old foreigner. So. they kept willingly apart. ; They were seated, the next’ morning, talking 
But, with Effie’s little hand confidingly tucked together, under the lofty ceiling of Cesare’s 
under his arm, the accomplished old courtier ; piazza, looking over! an unrivaled view—or, 
experienced again some of the happiest hours of rather, seeing nothing of the view and much of 
his checkered existence; and, with the kindness ; each other—when the professor ‘came’ along, 
of his race, he tried to find out how to make her ; leaning on the arm ‘of the count. 
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He was very angry at this arrival of Ernest 
Richards, for he had suspected that. Effie 
dreamed of him, and he did not want him near 
her, 

‘You know whose son he is,’’ he said to the 
count; ‘*you know what reason I have to dis- 
trust. him.” 

The count nodded his head. 

‘* Keep calm,” said he. ‘‘I do not share your 
distrust of him. Leave me to guard the Hes- 
peridian fruit—”’ 

“TI shall speak to Effie. 
away,” said the professor. 

“And thus ruin your daughter’s happiness. 

That would be rubbing two dry sticks together. 
If they do not love now, they would then. 
Leave it to me,” said the count. 
’ “And here is another complication,” said the 
professor. ‘‘ Cora has arrived—has sent for me. 
i am in doubt. My conscience troubles me. 
She thinks I have given her reason to do this, 
for she knows that I love her; but ean I, with 
honor, follow her? Can I allow her to place 
herself in a position in which my attention may 
injure her, imprudent as she is, when I am not 
free to marry?” 

‘*T have never known a man’s' conscience keep 
him from the woman he. loves,’’ said the count, a 
dry smile wrinkling up his left cheek. ‘‘ Men 
have died for country, for principle, for'abstrac- 
tion, for religion; but I have never known a 
man give up a woman for any of these. My 
friend, you will follow her.’ 

It was a sight‘to have amused the angels, to 
have seen the two elderly men gravely pacing 
the marble, and to have realized that Cupid— 
whose country is not Golgotha, place. of the 
skulls, but rather the court of the ambrosial 
locks—that Cupid was dancing on the bald 
intellectual forehead of the professor, that bald 
forehead which one of his: irreverent pupils had 
said was above ‘‘ the region of perpetual hair ’’— 
alas! not above the region of trouble and 
embarrassment. 

The count, had the honor and well-being of the 
professor very much at heart. He knew all hic 
sad story. He knew that his wife had left him; 
he did not know whether: she was alive or dead, 
guilty or innocent. 
surprise, in his own residence at:a New England 
college, of the different shade of conscientious 
horror, with which the’: descendants: of the 
Puritans look on. any infringement of the high 
ethics of love, from the. lighter and more for- 
giving creed of the, men: of his own race. He 
saw that, to the professor, a stain on his good 


I shall send him 


He had learned, with some, 








loving a woman madly, still dared not follow the 
beckon of her white hand. It had not been so 
with him when he owned the castle on the 
height, which looked down over vineyards and 
olive-groves, and out on the blue Mediterranean. 
Then his code of honor, rigid and spotless, had 
been as sacred to him as the cross on his 
mother’s breast; but it had been a different 
code from that of the American gentleman. It 
would never have occurred to him that he 
should not have followed the white hand. 

To say truth, it did seem overstrained to the 
count, these fancies of the professor; and he 
had also, let us be just to him, more anxiety and 
sympathy for the young than the old. Just at 
that moment, he was thinking more of Effie’s 
tears in the church than of the frown on her 
father’s brow; and yet the count knew that a 
passion in middle-age is a far more serious thing 
than one in youth. 

He thought a moment, and then said: 

‘‘Where is she?” 

The professor pointed across the lake to the 
rival establishment) of our friend Rafael. 

“Where does she go?” 

“To Venice, if I will follow her. She does 
not wish to meet Mrs.—Mrs. Manners,’’ said 
the professor, ashamed of the complication. 

“In which I am with her,’’ said the count. 
“Take my advice, my friend. Let her follow 
you. You have some important official business 
in Venice. Go there first; suggest to her all 
the awkwardness that may come if you follow 
her. Go first, and let matters take their usual 
course. You are not to blame if she follow 
you.” 

To the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Bartram, this sounded like hollow reasoning. 

‘‘ But she is so impulsive, she is so imprudent; 
she needs advice, checking,” he said. 

«Could you prevent her throwing herself into 
the lake here, if she chose?’ 

““No,”’ said the professor, shuddering. 

‘Is she not young, rich, handsome, a 
widow ?”’ 

“Alas, yes!” 

“‘Can you do anything with her?’ 

‘‘Nothing. She is entirely her own mistress.” 

“‘Then, my friend, go to Venice. Leave me 
here. You:know well that I will protect Effie 
from harm. From love, we can neither of us 
protect her. Perhaps it is'as well that we 
cannot. In the meantime, I shall make the 
inquiry that you.wish at Como. All is en 
train. Go to; Venice.” 

Never did an elderly, a bald, a perplexed pro- 


name would be death. He pitied the man who, ; fessor hear advice which was so pleasing to him») 
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Never did elderly Machiavelli play cards better. 
Never did a snutly and shabby old foreigner in 
® brown coat play the part of guardian angel to 
a young girl more benignly than did Count Cor- } 
renti; and when, later on in the evening, the 
boat, bearing the professor and his tremors and 
perpetual resolves and perpetual recantations, 
made for the opposite shore, both Rafael. in the 
kitchen and a lady in the ‘‘ piano nobile’’ experi- 
enced delight. 





CHAPTER V. 

Ernest Ricuarps was a veiled character. No 
one read him completely. Perhaps the person 
most in ignorance of him—what he was, and: 
what he would become—was himself. Could it 
be possible that he could have begun to forget 
Sally and have begun to think of Effie? If, 
indeed, he was dallying with his. plighted troth, 
he had brought with him, to the beleagured 
fortress, one mighty ally. It was his own utter 
physical breakdown, and severe, perhaps fatal, 
illness, 

It was touching to see the big masculine 
hand—whose sinewy well-developed cordage 
had won the boat-race—now resting, pale and 
feeble, on the arm of a chair.. It was pathetic to 
see the tall and admirable figure, with broad 
chest and narrow hips—which had once owned 
the wiry strength of an Indian for running and 
leaping—now swaying about, in an ordinary 
walk, a mere branch of willow—a young 
gladiator in ruins! No sight so touches the 
heart of a woman. If he had been beautiful, 
entrancing to her, in his hours of strength and 
splendid triumph—those hours when, if the 
forum and in the field, he had been ‘facile 
princeps,” a king among men—he was more 
fatally fascinating now, as he looked at her from 
under the black lashes she knew so well, the 
gray eyes now preternaturally large and feverish, 
She remembered how triumph and excitement, 
and-—what other feeling was that ?—had changed 
the shadows in those eyes. How they had 
burned as he won the boat-race; how they had 
deepened as he pronounced the oration; how 
they had melted as he leaned over the trellis in 
her father’s garden, and gave her, the deep red 
rose. Now they were lack-lustre; but memory 
burnished them with all the dangerous armor of 
the past. 

He was accompanied by his young doctor, who 
had the boiled-down and concentrated essence of 
compressed beef, awkward h, and ab 
of tact, which belong to a certain class of truth- 
telling New Englanders, ; 

* You must be kind to poor Ernest now, Miss ; 











Primrose,” said Dr. Smith to Effie. ‘Say 
everything which is calming and agreeable to 
him. Don’t mention Sally, for they say there is 
a break there. I don’t know. I only take a 
medical view of his case, and that is pretty 
serious. But he has quite shown a desire.to see 
even you since we started, so I feel .ncouraged. 
lt shows he is taking an interest in trities.”’ 

‘Quite shown a desire to see even me?” 
echoed Effie, who had been just listening to the 
soft speech of an enamored Frenchman. 

‘“Why, yes, Miss Effie, and I don’t doubt you 
will have a calming influence. You see, you 
never were one of our so-called belles, one of the 
gay handsome sort, although you are looking 
better than I ever expected to see you—half-way 
on toward being a beauty, Miss Effie! 1 always 
liked your style myself, I must say—quiet and 
unpretending. Nothing to Sally, of course; but 
your sort of toned-down people will be better for 
Ernest just now, anyway.” . 

He was commending her, mentally, to his 
patient, as he would have done a disagreeable 
drug. 

Effie started from her seat; and walked toward 
the end of the long marble veranda with more 
coquetry and less conscience in her step than 
she had ever experienced in her modest little 
life. There was a lack of consistency in her 
reasoning. Dr. Smith had upset her moral 
equilibrium. She was about to abandon that 
high moral tone which had kept her faithful to 
Sally’s rights, because her vanity was touched. 
Why should Ernest be remarkable for wishing to 
see “‘even me’’? The step, the voice, the eyes 
longed for and desired had come to her—not all- 
conquering, but full of a desperate appeal. ;.He 
wanted ‘even you,” ‘‘even me,” thought Effie, 
bridling a little; and she-added: 

“‘T will not fail him.” 

No instrument requires such constant tuning 
as the human heart. It is always above or 
below concert-pitch... But, unfortunately, the 
tuners are irresponsible Ariels, entirely remote 
from control. 

Dr. Smith had not looked like an Ariel, No, 
he looked more like a piano-tuner. But it was 
his. -unskillful hand which .had, wrenched this 
trembling set of chords into. unison; and Effie’s 
voice sang madrigals in the ears of the sick man 
as she approached his “‘ chaise longue,” and, pull- 
ing out a crocheting-needle and some worsted 
—which she brandished like a Boadicea—she 
said ; 

“‘T have come to undertake your cure, Mr, 
Richards.” 

Ife had had a sleepless:night. The exhaustion 
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of fever held him in its painful clutches. Death 
was the only visitor to whom he would have 
said: “At home.” 

But, with these tones, a flood of health, life, 
hope, coursed through his veins. 

Was this Effie? 

It was not the straw-colored Effie of Bartram, 
not the plain homely sparrow, but a glorified 
Effie, a being all full of soft lights and shadows, 
a red-lipped girl, with pretty eyes:and hair 
tossed up in a fashionable shape which became 
her little head. There was a strange, far-off, 
foreign tone to her voice, and she had on a 
miracle of a Parisian morning-dress—the very 
perfection of simplicity, and coquetry, and 
appropriateness. For Aunt Kitty’ Manners 
knew how to dress her young lady, and how to 
present her, and how to chaperon her. She 
knew Europe as she knew the inside of her 
pocket, did Aunt Kitty, and far more agreeable 
than at home was she when she was in Europe. 
**It agreed with her,” she said. 

“‘Yes,”’ said Ernest to himself, in answer to 
his unspoken question, ‘‘it is Effie, after all; 
but how improved.’’ Somehow, the tonic was 
still ‘coursing through ‘his veins: weakness and 
sadness were rebuked. + He raised himself on his 
elbow to look at her, smiling as she stood there. 
And so Ernest Richards escaped his scolding. 

“Glad to sée even me,” thought Effie, as she 
watched Dr. ‘Smith’s approach. 

“Tt’s time for you to take your tonic, 
Richards. I mustn’t let Miss Effie tire you all 
out,” ‘said this amiable being. 

‘‘Throw your tonic into the lake, Smith,” said 
Ernest. ‘Miss ‘Primrose has been a whole 
bottle of Burgundy.” 

“© Well, then,’’ said Smith, ‘if she has a mind 
to take care of you a little longer, F'll just row 
across the lake to see Mrs. Brisler.” 

“Mrs. Brisler?” said Effie. ‘Is she here?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Smith. -“‘Didn’t the professor 
tell you? Well, he isasly one. They do say, 
in Bartram, that you are going to ‘have a new 
mother, Miss Effie. Why, she and the professor 
are going to Venice together.” 

‘Effie’s worsted ball had rolled out of her lap, 
by this time,‘and down the steep slope, nearly 
into the lake. Fortunately, Smith knew enough 
to go for it, and he started off at once. 

Effie looked at’ Ernest. Her eyes were full 
and her voice trembling. 

He stretched forth one of the pale thin hands 
and grasped her little plump fingers, which felt 
as warm to him as Italian sunbeams. 

He reassured her by a smile. ‘Do not show 
your feeling, Effie—wait until we are alone.” 





‘Wait until we are alone.” What a comfort- 
ing sound that sort of sentence has!’ Smith had 
quite the longest chase for that’ball. It slipped 
and rolled and bounded down almost to the lake; 
but he got’ it at last, and came up the hill wind- 
ing it, like a New-England Hercules to another 
Omphale: so, before he reached them, Ernest 
had had time to whisper something more. 

At dinner, Smith was once more able to make 
everyone feel uncomfortable again by his desire 
to be kittenish and playful. 

The professor was announcing, in a grand and 
general manner, to his daughter and his sister, 
that to-morrow he should go to Venice, to attend 
the congress, when Smith, with an interesting 
guffaw, remarked : 

‘*Ha! Miss-Effie, didn’t I tell you so?” Which 
placed the poor professor on a moral gridiron, 
defeated his grand scheme, made him ashamed 
to look Effie in the face, and entirely deprived 
him of the intended moral essay with which he 
was primed. How could he tell Effie not to flirt 
with Ernest Richards, when she came to him 
and, looking him full in the face, asked: ‘‘Tapa, 
are you going to Venice, to mect Mrs. Brisler? 
If so, why did you not tell me?” 

A question which the professor did not answer. 
It kept him from asking others, however. 

Cora Brisler was a Seville woman born by 
niistake in New England, and with all the charm 
that only Velasquez could paint: with a pair of 
velvet eyes which had the gleam of a dagger in 
them, with a Spanish love of intrigue, and with 
a cold heart. Seriously and sadly had these 
daggers penetrated the seared heart of the pro- 
fessor—a shameful wound to his dignity was his 
love, poor man; for he had seen the cunning, 
the lack of refinement, and the coarseness of her 
moral nature. She was a woman to warn the 
senior-class against; and yet, as the daughter 
of his old friend, she had been partly his ward, 
and had won his passion. She had floated 
across the water after him, as a piece of seaweed 
follows in the wake of a ship. Independent as 
to fortune, full of that vague anticipation which 
buoys up the American’ heart—that, possibly, 
& prince may fall in love—Cora Brisler still 
meant to play the professor as her trump-card. 
With his’ reputation and his respectability, he 
should be her pinnace to those golden shores: 
she would become that ‘‘much-talked-of Amer- 
ican’? whose fame she had so envied. Only one 
thing was wanting to her European fame—an 
introduction—only one thing to her possibility 
of joining Effie and her father; but that thing 
was the quite important obstacle: Aunt Kitty 
Manners, who, she’ knew, would have nothing 
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to do with her, and therefore there was deep 
plotting and all sorts of influence brought to 
bear on the professor from that important femi- 
nine standpoint—the “need of protection,” and 
so on. 

She had, however, not counted on one very 
important factor in this little game of hers—the 
Count Correnti. 

Indeed, she had never thought of him at all, 
excepting as a poor foreigner, a rather snuffy 
and beggarly professor at Bartram. 

It was not given to the count to read Cora 
entirely ; but he knew her better than she 
thought, and he determined he would try to 
save the professor. He thought that she meant 
to marry his poor friend, and he had found that 
the professor was past reasoning with. ‘I must 
save him by strategy, therefore,” he said. 

He remembered, almost as if by inspiration, 
that there glided on the Grand Canal, at Venice, 
probably at that very moment, his nephew, Luigi 
Correnti—fop by nature, soldier by profession, 
and “ flaneur’’ generally—who had escaped the 
family misfortune from a happy lack of brain. 
There might be a brilliant stroke of work done 
by marrying Mrs. Brisler to this youth, who 
would enjoy her rent-roll. 

It was a flash, but it illuminated the abyss. 
It was a part of the diplomatic experience of 
the count to deal with principals. He had never 
sent an envoy to the king—he had always gone 
himself. How much more important this policy 
when dealing with women ! 

No note was sent, no Rafael brought in. The 
count, a trifie less snuffy than usual, betook him- 
self to the opposite side of the lake, and asked 
for the surprised Mrs. Brisler. 

His first business was to find out what was 
her ambition. He baited her with the Italian 
nobility, as if he were a tradesman showing his 
wares. 

‘‘He is quite a nobleman,” thought Cora, as 
she listened with glowing eyes. 

“«She is handsome,” thought the count, as he 
proceeded to charm her. 

The gipsy woman in Robert Browning’s poem, 
“The Flight of the Duchess,’’ had a wily tongue; 
but she never filled the listening ear as did Count 
Correnti, with his titles. 

‘““Why, I had no idea you were such a high 
family,’’ said poor ignorant Cora. 

Then the count winced. Perhaps this stab 
hurt him the more that he was again, after years 











had once lived with his own beautiful dark-eyed 
wife, who had died when he was arrested for 
treason. It was on such a day as this that he 
had received the king there, before the evil days 
came; and he remembered, with a shudder, all 
that had happened since—the broken promise, 
the false enemy, the years of imprisonment, the 
escape to America, and the finding there the 
real friend of his life, the American professor. 
Perhaps some such sturdy hand had once greeted 
sad old Danté when ungrateful Florence had 
turned him out. A woman’s voice, even that 
of foolish Cora, had had the power to wound 
him, to reveal to him how~-much he had lost. 
But he regained his composure before she was 
aware that he had lost ‘it. 

‘‘T shall have the pleasure to give you. letters 
to my nephew at Venice,”’ said the fine old man, 
straightening himself up. And then, before Cora 
could resume her best smile, he was down in the 
office, where Mathers sat, like a spider building 
its web, at her account-book. 

‘Might I light my cigarette?’’ he asked, 
politely, approaching her wax-light. 

She looked up at him, and was about to 
answer: ‘Qui, monsieur; certainment, mon- 
sieur—oui,’’ when she gave a little cry, as much 
like a groan as she could be supposed to utter. 

But she recovered herself immediately. 

“The Count Correnti?’’ she asked, respect- 
fully... 

“Yes,” said he. 
how?” 

“The Lake of Orta, and 1857,” said she, 
rising, and holding on to her desk. ‘Where 
have you been since, noble sir?’ 

‘«In exile and in poverty,’’ said the count. 


“Do you know me—and 





CHAPTER VI. 

Never in his life had the count been more 
confounded than he was by the salutation of 
Mathers. 

He seemed, after years of conscientious forget- 
fulness, to have stepped back into his old life— 
the life of the patrician, the’ soldier, the states- 
man, and the noble. Strange that this change 
came from the one epigrammatic sentence of 
Mathers. 

Yes, he did remember the Lake of Orta and 
the year to which she referred. 

He remembered that, in all the hurry and 
confusion of a Garibaldi movement, how one 
man after another had come to him, to offer 


of exile, on his own ground, that his own’ Italian } himself as a soldier in the cause of Italy. 


softness was wrapping him around, like his 


And one man had struck him very forcibly— 


mother’s cloak. He could see, as he sat at her } an American, who gave the name of “Struthers.” 
window, across the lake, a chfiteau, where he { He remembered it because he could not pronounce 
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it—the ‘‘Bocca Romana” had utterly refused. 
So he had written it down, many times; “‘ Richard 
Struthers.” 

: He remembered, too, that Struthers had with 
him, at a little villa in the mountains, a most 
beautiful woman, whom he called his sister. 
‘ie count quite plainly remembered that he did 
not beiieve that she was his sister. But he 
could not say why he didn’t believe. He also 
remembered that he had once taken shelter in 
that little villa where Struthers lived, and that 
he had left there a valuable box of papers, which 
he would be very glad to find again, but which 
he could not find after the battle, in which poor 
Struthers had been shot. Yes, that box of papers 
—where was it now? It had but gone, after all 
the other things—home, country, wife, fortune, 
and nationality. Too much had been swept away 
for the exile to care much. But he remembered 
it just now, and how he had carried it up under 
his cloak and asked the beautiful woman to take 
care of it. He remembered her sweet melancholy 
smile. But she and it disappeared, and he had to 
run for his life, after the defeat. 

How many of us would gladly catch up again 
some broken thread in the warp and woof of 
life—the interrupted love, the curious beginning 
that never had an ending, the lost chord. 
Where is it? 

But the rent in the tapestry was too vast. 
The count had seen too many golden threads 
broken to think again of this one. 

But why did that woman’s smile haunt him? 
He had not thought of her for years; and now, 
as he crossed the lake, after a long chat with 
Mathers, he could see nothing else. The beau- 
tiful sad woman, with her perfect teeth revealed 
by one solitary light, which she held in her 
hand, as she took his precious box, and said 
in her English speech: ‘‘God bless you!” 

Aunt Kitty Manners was seated near the 
hammock, where lay Ernest Richards, and Effie 
was reading to the convalescent, when the count 
stepped up on the veranda, on his return from 
across the lake. Effie looked up at him, with 
her sweet welcoming smile, and: he started: it 
seemed but a continuation of that smile which 
still haunted him. Why? 

Mrs. Manners had changed of late, in her 
attitude toward the count. She was much more 
polite. She astounded him now not a little by 
addressing him in a few sentences of choice 
Italian. 

Mrs. Manners was of that not-uncommon type 
of women who are small in little things, but great 
in great things. She was fussy, irrational, and 
abusive, fond of petty sway, and indifferent to 














approbation. Not a pleasant person to live 
with. But she had, in large matters, a certain 
generosity, not common to even more amiable 
women. She was a rough nut, but her heart 
had a good spot in it. Effie had gone to her, in 
her agony—after her father’s one allusion to her 
mother—to learn her mother’s story. 

‘«T will know it, Aunt Kitty,’ she had said. 

‘‘You shall, my dear,’ her aunt answered, in 
a tone which was different from her usual talk. 
** Your mother was beautiful—too beautiful; one 
of those creatures who are gifted by birth with a 
fatal fascination. Her clergyman fell in love 
with her, her doctor fell in love with her; and, 
finally, a man whom all women loved fell in love 
with her.” 

Here Aunt Kitty paused, and Effie saw a blush 
mantle even the powdery cheek, which had long 
since forgotten that there was blood in it. 

‘‘Yes, Effie, we women meet our fate where 
we least expect it. This man—your father’s 
friend, and hers—was forced absolutely into 
her house by your father. He was invited to 
live with them. He had a splendid usefulness— 
no time to make love, one would think; but he 
had a pair of eyes and a mouth, that looked and 
spoke love. I knew him. 1 loved him, Effie; 1 
thought he wanted to marry me. But no; he 
loved your mother. How could he help it? 
Just then, a wretched brother of hers, Richard 
Struthers, committed a great crime: he ruined 
this man; and then your father, seeing the 
distress in her eyes, began to get jealous. 

‘‘One day, we missed her. She had gone to 
New York, on some errand to this guilty brother. 
So she wrote. But—she never came back. 
Nor did he. And the man whom’! loved—and, 
perhaps, whom she loved—was, we thought, 
gone too. But, Effie, your mother was innocent. 
I never believed her guilty. She came to me, at 
night—or else it was a dream—in a foreign 
hotel, once, and kissed me on the lips, and said : 
‘ Kitty, I was innocent of any crime. You know 
that, don’t you?’ And I threw my arms around 
her, and said: ‘Yes, Linda, yes.’ But, before L 
was quite awake, she was gone.’ 

Effie was sobbing in her aunt’s lap; but she 
took one of her hands, and kissed it. 

‘“‘Whether your mother had listened to his 
words of love, whether she simply knew that. he 
loved—whether, alas! she, in her heart, held 
the guilty secret that she might love him—I 
know not; but that she went away to save that 
brother, and not to follow out an illicit passion, 
I do know. Oh, Effie! I do not dare to tell you 
his name. He lived and died in America within 
the year. He was not with her; that I know.” 
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“Did she love my father?” asked Effie. } The count rapidly revolved in his mind the 

‘No, dear, I think not. Their marriage was { situation. He had a firm belief that Danielli’s 
a mistake. He was not sympathetic. Déar as | would be crowded. He also had a sincere fear 
he is—my brother’ and ‘your father—he was that she would make it hot for the professor. 
never worthy of her. He loved a coarser type ; But, after all, was it not best that she should 
of woman. That is, he was born to love such a} go? The count hud never thought of this very 
creature as this—Cora—” simple way out of the Cora dilemma. Machia- 

Effie had put her hand over her aunt’s mouth. } velli is often distanced by circumstance. 
“Thank you for what you say of mamma,” she It made no sort of difference to Aunt Kitty 
had uttered under her breath, ‘but do not— 3} Manners whether the count agreed or not. Her 
blame papa.” She had not yet got to the point } courier had already his orders. The rooms were 
where she could bear to have that idol shattered. } taken, the trunks packed. So the party left the 

All this conversation had preceded the depart- } rival hotel the next day, and Rafacl breathed 
ure for Europe. Now, after months of travel, } freer and deeper as he saw the last of the 
silence reigned between them on a subject which } famille Primrose. It was so much money out of 
never was quite out of their thoughts. 

Strangely enough, as Aunt Kitty Manners} Mrs. Brisler had the best suite of rooms on 
began speaking Italian to the count, the recollec- } the Grand Canal, and Luigi Correnti was-already 
tion of this passionate painful talk suddenly } installed as guide, philosopher, and friend 
struck Effie, and her face grew sad and clouded. } during the hours when the professor was 

Aunt Kitty was announcing her intention of } engaged in his dignified duties at the congress. 
going to Venice. She did not say a word of the}She had played her cards very well. The 
missing professor. No; but she would be so } Spanish-eyed American, with her pretty toilettes, 
obliged to the count if he would go on, with her- } sat, at table, with the dignified elderly man on 
self and her niece, the next day. She had 2} one side of her, and the handsome intense 
caprice for Venice. She wanted to see the > Italian on the other. And all the best Americans, 
congress, although she had told the professor.) seeing this, desired to be introduced to her, and 
that she did not care for: Venice. Did the count } so she was quite the queen of the occasion. 
think Danielli’s would be crowded? And so on. [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THE TWO CHRISTINES. 





BY JEAN LINTON. 





Tue two Christines together sit ) 
Where shadows flit, the trees among ; 

And one is old, with snow-white hair, 
The other fair and fresh and young. 


The years roll on to middle life ; 
She is his wife, and well content ; 
Around them now their girls and boys, 
Those sweetest joys from heaven sent. 


With eyes grown dim, the one looks back And 60 she dwells on every page, 

Upon life’s track to-vanished years— From youth to age, and cons them o'er ; 
Once more recalls their joy so brief, Her lost ones dear she longs to mect 

Their care and grief and idle tears. And fain would greet and clasp once more. 





The other one, the young Christine, 
Knows longing keen, but not regret ; 

She all things sees through golden haze, 
On coming days her hopes are set. 


Her grandchild fair, the young Christine, 
Is but sixteen ; no past has she, 

No lover yet has made her feel 
For woe or weal—she’s fancy-free. 


For one, the past the present molds ; 
She nothing holds as good to view 

But what the past as such has sealed, 
To her revealed as tried and true. 


But she has dreams of sweet romance, 
That oft entrance both heart and brain ; 
And eager hope the future gilds, 
While fancy builds chateaux in Spain. 


For young Christine, the future gleams 
Through all her dreams; the present hour, 
Now holding sway, she scarcely heeds 
Its wants or needs, nor owns its power. 


She’s like the princess wrapped in sleep— 
In slumber deep, year after year. 

Her prince will come, the spell to break, 
Her heart to wake to passion dear, 


The grandame gray, old scenes among, 
Once more is young and called ‘“‘ Christine’’; This sunny weather, the trees among; 

A lover waits to know her will, And one is old, with snow-white hair, 
For good or ill—she is his queen, The other fair and fresh and young. 


And so they sit and dream together, 


we eee” 











THE ROMANCE OF AN APPLE-DUMPLING. 





BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSOD. 





MEHITABLE PETTINGILL stood with her cook- satisfaction is reached for Uncle Harvey when 
book in one hand, the sleeves of her dainty pink { she turns her attention to baked apple-dump- 
gown rolled away from her plump wrists, and a } lings. 
little patch of flour adorning her pleasantly saucy } Uncle Harvey remarks, with a twinkle in his 
nose, eye, on these occasions: ‘‘ Next to a clear con- 

She was not thinking of her cook-book, how- ; science, is a good cook. Dot, my child, you are 
ever, or her flour-adorned countenance. Her better than a clear conscience, if that is a possi- 
thoughts seemed even further than the plumes bility: because one may appreciate your thorough 
of the lilac-bush toward which her eyes occa- goodness without any selfish consideration of 
sionally wandered. Mehitable was apparently ; future reward.” 
in deep and not altogether pleasant thought. 3 ‘I fear your appreciation is confined to the 

Could I describe with due fairness the sweet dumplings,’’ Mehitable would reply, saucily. 





proportion and general delectableness—I thank} But why should Mehitable stand staring, 
the old poets for that goodly word—of Mehitable, } to-day, into her cook-book, as if she did not 
L should not have commenced with the cook- } realize Uncle Harvey’s utter content in her skill? 
book, although it has as prominent a place in all} She did not even heed the kitten—that, like 
that follows as any charm exercised by sweet} the Lady of Shallot, grown tired of shadows, 
Mehitable. rubbed affectionately against her feet. 
Mehitable had inkerited, with this trying Let us look over her shoulder and read the 
name, her grandmother’s fair skin and sunny { recipe for apple-dumplings: 
hair, with the complexion of a rose-leaf—a richer 
inheritance, in fact, than many of her sited | “‘One quart of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
: i r R lard, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
possessed, who delighted in names breathing of } : ‘ 
; : ae es ; water, two cupfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
poetic fancy: Lily, Daisy, Birdie, and Rose. ; ; 
Her uncle loves to call her “Dot,” because she } wipartvaenl sifted in dry flour, one saltspoonful 
is so small, so sweet, so truly commendable, in 3 of salt. 
her thrifty household. 


So far, so good. But, as Mehitable goes on 
But. to-day Mehitable is in trouble, and the 


with the directions, she twists a gold ring upon 
cook-book seems only to add to her perplexity. her finger; and, strangely enough, the directions 
The sunshine dances in the kitchen-doorway, are interpolated thus: 
through the vine-leaves merrily, smiling upon P bry ; E 
the rows of shining trees, and playing hide-and- 3 . gr - — into the — itp ni 
seek in the shadows with the sportive kitten. } “®Y° sone [ oor rai ge beer rn: rere 
The kettle boils gently on the stove, everything ; nee i — et y-J pee ane Y e yond 
ix neat and clean, waiting for her to make her ; “°"'8™ ‘gether. [ was just too much, for him 
; Tinh, . $ to be jealous of such a trifle. I was so provoked. ] 
dessert for their five-o’clock dinner. }p ‘oe d . ‘oki 1" 
Annie, Mehitable’s maid-of-all-work, not many 3 ' a “ hs ~ * er, ba yn y [ ee 
years her senior, had left her dinner, a roast of { ~ : . Fen: Orn. on ory, an raernes 
F . R : $ off.] just stiff enough to roll into a paste less 
lamb with roast potatoes completing their duty ‘ Z : 
: ‘ : than half an inch thick. [He never used to be 
in the oven, and Mehitable hears the faint clatter 3 : ! 
; ‘ : ¢80 foolish. I know he will never speak to me 
of dishes, as Annie makes ready the dinner-table. § F és A 
: } again. Oh, dear!] Cut in squares. and lay in 
Yet here she stands, with that frown between 
, .., > centre of each [Harold Van Ausdell } 
her sweet eyes, and stares at her recipe with 
eyes that only take in the words, without any; ‘‘Good gracious! what am I saying?” she 
idea of the sense of all she is reading. Mehit- 1 murmured, suddenly conscious of her foolish 
able is not one of those erratic cooks who can } wandering. ‘‘Here I stand reading over this 
make a dish of nothing, adding a “ pinch of this { recipe I know by heart, and reading it as if I 











and a bit of that’’: she is an order-loving cook, ; expected to make a dumpling of Harold. I 
and her dessert is always a rare dish, made with thought I knew him by heart, too,”’ with a grim 
precision. - But, of all she creates, the acme of 

(488) 


little smile. ‘‘ However, it is all uv.r now. I 
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shall never be his wife. I wonder if he will come 
home to dinner with Uncle Harvey, to-night?” 

With this rather inconsistent conclusion to’ her 
tragic cogitation, she commenced to sing a brisk 
tune, and, while the tears twinkled in her eyes, 
set to work about the dumplings without. further 
delay ; and, despite the trying fact that her first 
and violent quarrel with her lover had transpired 
the night before, she accomplished’ her task 
nobly. 

It is a well-known truth that, often, when a 
woman’s heart is heaviest, her biscuit and 
dumplings are lightest. 

It is the poetical justice of human romance, 
we suppose, shaming the charges of delinquency 
ever brought against it, by meeting and supplying 
the practical demand. ’ 

It was a pretty sight to see Mehitable’s dimpled } 
hands chop the shortening into the flour, after 
sifting it with the cream-tartar, put in the soda 
and wet it with a deft hand, and roll into a paste 
about half an inch thick. 

Then she carefully cut the pastry into neat 
squares, and laid in the centre of each a juicy 3 
tart apple she had pared and cored. Alas! $ 
to-day, she had no desire to throw the long} 
peeling over her shoulder, when she pared her } 
apples, in order to read her marriage-fate in the ; 
letter thus formed. 

Then she brought the corners of the square $ 
dough neatly together, and gave them a slight} 
pinch. Next, she got her buttered baking-pans, 
and, placing the joined edges downward, passed 
them into the oven to bake. 

Once more she had time to return to her 
dismal meditation: which she did, resting her } 
sunny head on her hand. 

Harold Van Ausdell was Uncle Harvey’s 
cousin’s son. Uncle Harvey had been delighted 
at the idea of his nicce’s engagement. What 
would uncle say now? 

Harold had been very harsh, to be provoked 
over such a trifle, He always came home to 
dinner with Uncle Harvey, on Saturday evening. 
Would he come to-night? Would he be peni- 
tent, or expect her to be? He had been cruel 
in all he said, and she would never, never, 
never— 

‘‘ Miss Pettengill, I am sure I smell something 
burning.’’ Thus spoke Annie, hurrying in from 
the dining-room. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Mehitable, in a vexed tone; 
but no harm was done, and, after a few moments, 
the dumplings came out of the oven, brown and 
tempting. 

She heard her uncle’s voice now, and her 
heart beat quite violently, as she recognized also 








the voice she hoped might prove penitent, since 
Harold came, as was his usual custom. 

She barely had time to brush the dumplings 
with beaten egg, to give them a gloss, and then 
sift powdered ‘sugar over them. 

She then directed Annie, in a confused man- 
ner, to make a rich sauce for them, and then 
fled up the back-stairway to her room, leaving 
Annie to smile knowingly and take charge of the 
tempting beauties, little dreaming how precious 
a charge she undertook. 

Mehitable and Harold met at the dinner-table, 
under Uncle Harvey’s eyes, with great equanimity: 
Mehitable looked cool and fresh, in her pretty 
dress, with only a little heightened flush of her 
roses, to betray her agitation. But she noticed 
that Harold turned very white, as his glance fell 
upon her the second time. What could he 
mean? Her left hand went instinctively to her 
fair cur}s, as if they must be the cause—one of 
those silly graceful motions girls will make. 
Then, as her hand rested on the table, a moment 
afterward, she saw her betrothal-ring was gone. 

Her eyes’ met his, a moment, in a startled 
glance. and then he looked away, to answer 
Uncle Harvey’s question. 

“‘So you are resolved to go, no matter w! at 
any of us may say? Even Dot cannot persuaue 
you?”’ Uncle Harvey said. 

‘¢Dot has no desire I should remain,’’ returned 
Harold; ‘‘ we decided that matter last night.” 

‘What?’ demanded Uncle Harvey, while Me- 
hitable forced herself to return Harold’s glance 
firmly. He should not find her lacking in pur- 
pose, she said to herself, if he could speak thus 
cruelly, without striving to conciliate her. But 
where—where could she have lost her ring? 
And where was Harold going? 

‘‘May I ask what all this may mean?’’ once 
more demanded Uncle Harvey, leaning back in 
his chair. . 

‘‘ Only that my decision regarding my departure 
for the West has been hastened by the breaking 
of our engagement. It is as it should be,” said 
fiarry. ‘Remember, sir, I came under protest 
this evening, yielding because I saw Dot had not 
told you of the rupture. I hoped she had re- 
pented of last night’s hasty decision. She has 
not, itseems. Since it is my last meal with you, 
let us forget this unpleasuntness, and talk of 
other matters.” 

‘Is this true, Dot?” asked Uncle Harvey, in 
despair. 

‘Yes, uncle,” she replied, with greater calm- 
ness that Harold had struggled with his dignity 
and anger. 


But oh! where was-the ring? How could she 
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have lost it? But, if Harold gave her no oppor- 
tunity for explanation, she too would be inex- 
orable, if it broke her heart. 

So Harold chatted on with apparent ease, 
and made Uncle Harvey join him, albeit the 
latter was a little sulky. 

Disappointment is the bane of good appetite, 
and Uncle Harvey was sorely disappointed in 
the turn affairs had taken. 

Even when his favorite dumplings appeared, 
he could not rally his spirits, in face of the two 
young people flashing occasional defiant glances 
at each other, across the table. 

A silence fell as they ate the dainty dessert, 
when suddenly Harold choked slightly, and 
Uncle Harvey looked. in surprise, as the young 
man deliberately took from his mouth a small 
gold circlet. 

There was a mingling of amusement and glad- 
ness in Harold’s face. He looked at Mehitable, 

“You lost it? You did not discard it?’ he 
cried, eagerly. 

“TI lost it in making the dumplings,’ she 





“Then you did not mean to give it back te 
me?’ cried Harold. ‘You did not—’ 

“Oh! I. had it on to-day. I never meant 
to—” 

But Uncle Harvey burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Why, Dot, you are not so cruel as to choke 
&@ man with his own engagement-ring? I never 
asked you to flavor dumplings with love-sauce! 
That is ‘ringing’ the changes on a man,’ he 
cried, between gasps of choking laughter. 

But. Harold walked around the table with the 
ring, and took Mehitable’s hand in his, and, 
while she blushed furiously, put it back upon 
her finger again. 

‘Forgive me, dear; and tell me you never 
meant to take it off and give me over,” he said, 
looking so charmingly sincere and handsome, 
in his penitence, that Mehitable u‘tered a demure 
little «‘ Yes,’ and Uncle Harvey finished his meal 
alone, while they slipped back ir+o the parlor. 

Mehitable Pettingill is now Mrs. Harold Van 
Ausdell, and manages her household with excel- 
lent skill; but her husband often jocosely re- 


returned, shaken from her self-possession. ‘it } marks, while he enjoys her heightening color, 
must have slipped off, and fallen into the dump- $ that there is no dish she makes with such singular 


ling.” 
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success as his favorite, the apple-dumpling. 
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‘‘WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.’’ 





BY PELLE BREMEBRB. 





Tuey stand, to-day, 
By the smiling bay, 
Wherever that bay may be, 
And never fail 
To look for the sail 
Of a ship they never may see. 


From the early morn, 
When the day is born, 
Far into the sad twilight 
They look for ships 
Till the teardrop drips 
From the sorrowing eyes of night. 


Sometimes, I know, 

When the trade-winds blow, 
Safe over the treacherous seas, 

Some ships come home 

O’er the tossing foam, 
Borne in by a favoring breeze, 


And eyes are bright 
With the welcome sight 
Of the looked-for sail at last, 
While joy-bells ring 
And glad hearts sing 
That the waiting-time ts past, 


But the wrecks that lie 

Where the sea-birds cry 
Outnumber the ships that land 

Their precious freight 

At the feet that wait 
Forever beside the strand, 





In the deep sea-caves, 
*Neath the lapping waves 
That over the dead men slip, 
The seaweed holds 
In its slimy folds 
The freight of many a ship. 


Sometimes there is found 
Au outward-bound ; 

But the ships we hope to see, 
On some fine day, 
Sailing up the bay, 

Are coming to you and to me. 


But the whirlpool mocks, 
And the sunken rocks 

Of disappointment frown ; 
And oft, in sight 
Of the harbor-light, 

The looked-for ship goes down. 


And under the shine 
Of the treacherous brine 
Is lying our wealth untold, 
And the jewels rare 
That we thought to wear 
Are down with the yellow gold. 


But they who win 
When their ships come in 
Think never of winds that rave; 
And little they reck 
Of the wave-washed deck 
Far down in its deep sea-grave, 
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BY CLARENCE M. BOUTRELLE. 





‘i ried about the train losing time. But, when he 
TuE through express was late that night. reached a straight smooth track, which he did 
Fifty miles an hour, hour after hour, it had directly, and a mile began to fall behind them 


rushed along, with only an occasional stop, and 
with hardly a slackening of speed at the smaller 
stations. The night was a bad one: moonlight, 
at times, with the blackest of shadows, strange 
and fantastic, lying in cuts and along curves, 
seeming like threats of danger, and just where 
danger might be feared, at least, if not expected ; 
then scattering clouds, hurried. by the autumn 





for every minute, he seemed to rally. 

‘‘I suppose I ought to be glad,’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘I hope I am. As for fear, I don’t 
think I know what itis. But this doubt of her 
—oh, it is horrible! What did the man mean? 
If I only knew—if I only knew.” 

The moon broke through -the clouds for a 
moment or two, as though to take a last look at 





wind, shutting out all light from the sky, at$the world of that night, and to see that every- 
times, and usually when it was most needed } thing was all right, or as near all right as things 
or would have been most welcome. Malcolm } can be, in a world of sorrow and of sin; a world 
Barnard looked straight ahead, never taking his } in which some fall, many fail, and all die. The 
gaze from the shining lines of steel, under the} wind had increased; its sound was harsh and 
light his engine cast into the night of darkness } mournful; a spiteful dash of rain swept in at 
or of shadows; but there was a frown on his fine } the open window, and fell on Barnard’s cheek ; 
face, for he felt that he was losing time and; whatever the night had been, the coming morn- 
could not help it. }ing seemed not unlikely to be one of wildness 

The night went on. and storm. 

The through express went on. Tall spectral-looking trees almost touched the 

At every station at which it stopped, it was‘ train as it dashed on. Huge rotten logs, half 
possible there might be orders to wait. But, at} buried in the slimy moisture of the swampy 
station after station, the telegraphic orders, ‘land, seemed to start out of the darkness men- 
which were actually waiting the train’s coming, ; acingly, and then to withdraw with a monstrous 
were to go on. } sullen malice into the blackness again. It was 

An hour late at one station! Midnight then, the loneliest place on Barnard’s whole long run. 
with the full moon almost on the meridian,and; They came out of the swampy woodland. The 
the clouds flying faster than ever from the} way was rougher now, with scattered hills and 
strong south wind. $ occasional outcropping rocky ledges. Just ahead 

Fortyfive minutes late at the next station! } was a curve, with a long stretch of almost level 
One o’clock now, with the moonshine shut away {and straight track again beyond it, running 
and the clouds victorious. Malcolm Barnard } along the crest of a narrow ridge. A dangerous 
smiled grimly. ; place, but one over which Barnard had gone in 

‘“We’ve gained fifteen minutes in an hour's 3 safety for so many times, that he had for it the 
run,” he. said, half to himself and half to the { contempt which familiarity breeds. He hardly 
fireman. ‘‘I wonder how much time we'll gain } slackened speed at all as he approached the 
in the next fifty miles ?’’ curve. 

The fireman did not take it upon himself to “I must try to find out, I suppose,”’ he said, 
answer. But, as. the train slowly pulled ont? wearily, to himself; ‘though God only knows 
from the station, and Barnard fixed his gaze on} what I shall find out. It may be the most ter- 
the track again, the fireman shook his head; he} rible—’ 
seemed gloomy and depressed.. Possibly he} He did not finish the sentence. A wild 
believed in presentiments. ‘‘Hillo!”’ ahead, repeated again and again, in 

Malcolm Barnard had not been married forty-; tones of mortal terror and warning, made his 
eight hours. He was a fine-looking fellow, but : heart stand still for a moment. Simultaneously, 
he didn’t look much like a bridegroom just now. the train rounded the curve. And there, dimly 
There, wasn’t enough happiness in his face to ‘seen in the fitful light, but not. so dimly as to 
warrant a guess that he was one. He was wor- leave any of the hope which a 
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gives, was the most horrible sight which Mal-; The brakes worked well. One could not have 
colm Barnard had ever seen. } expected them to work better. But the fireman, 

He had been startled once or twice during his who had had no lack of experience, saw that a 
ten years of experience as a railroad-man, and } collision was inevitable, und he deliberately and 
had gained a reputation for quickness and cour- } intelligently chose what he regarded as the best 
age in averting danger. But now it was to be} and safest plan, when he sprang from the engine. 
seen whether he could go, open-eyed and firm-} He sprang, leaving Barnard to face the peril 
handed, down to the gaping doors of death, un-} and responsibility alone. He had thought the 
flinching and in silence, because he had some} nard would follow. But he did not estimate 
hundreds of lives behind him who had no hope} Barnard at quite his full value; he did not 
left, save in him, though they did not know or $ quite understand the sort of man he had with’ 
gucss it—and because it was his duty. him at the post of duty and danger. 

Heavy timber, railroad ties, and beams which The motion grew slower —slower— slower. 
were even larger had been piled on the track. } But it was still terribly swift. Motions are rela- 
Barnard’s first thought, so strangely trivial will} tive, and a train may greatly slacken speed from 
thought sometimes be, even in the face of death 3 sixty miles an hour, and still go perilously fast. 
itself, was a vague wonder as to how they could It was not long—a few seconds, a few heart- 
have been placed there; how many men must > beats—before Barnard’ knew that he could no 
have agreed in the horrible conspiracy of train- ; more stop his train before reaching the piled-up 
wrecking, and how long it must have taken them } fabric of murder on the track before him, than 
to doit. A grim smile of admiration for them} he could stop the thunderbolt when half-way 
flashed over his face as he sped on toward the down the sky. They would go into it, over it, 
trap which had been set for the train. The} and then— 
work had been very thoroughly done—very He shut his eyes and shuddered. Then, with 
thoroughly indeed! ’a quick thought how to lessen the danger of the 

In front of the pile, but to one side, wildly wav- ; passengers, he pulled open the throttle-valve. 
ing his arms, was what seemed a tramp, one of His engine sprang forward: as though alive. 
those men who may be found everywhere and ’ The connection between engine and train parted. 
at all times, but whose coming is a mystery and } And then— : 
Whose going is as strange. He had found this He did jump now. He had done all he could. 
barrier to the train’s safety some two or three} It was over in a‘ few seconds. The engine 
minutes before the engine appeared, heard the } struck the ties and timbers, and scattered them 
thunder of its approach, and had given his} to right and left. It almost cleared the track, 
warning cry. Let us not pause to ask why he } but it was at the sacrifice of itself. It left the 
did as he did; let us not ask whether it was ; rails; it rolled down the embankment, cutting 
some innate goodness in the man, some fecling and crushing stout young trees on its way, and 
which had grown up in his soul when he was a} landed, bottom up, in a half-dozen fect of water. 
pure-hearted child or an honest man, and which ; The cars came to rest only when half the train 
all the years of his outcast life had not sufficed } had passed the place where the obstruction had 
to blot out, or what it was. Let us only remem-} been. One or two cars had left the rails, but all 
ber that another one might have stood aside, } remained right-side-up and on the road-bed. 
instead of running at full speed up the track, ; Malcolm Barnard, aided by some nameless waif 
and shouting at the top of his voice. ‘ of the threatening night, had saved half a thou- 

Barnard saw the tramp before lie saw the} sand lives. Malcolm Barnard had proved him- 
obstruction on the track. Not long  before—not } self truce and loyal. He had laid ‘his life on 
many seconds; but long enough for him to have ; the altar of duty, and he had escaped without ‘a 
applied the air-brakes, and to have taken his } scratch. 
resolve to do his best, though he died for it. But, when the passengers came thronging out 
Not long; but long enough to make all the dif- ; in the gray ‘stormy dawn, asking more questions 
fereace between what might have happened and } than engineer and tramp could answer, they 
what did. found the fireman a little way off, unmarked by 

Barnard applied the brakes; the sharp hiss; wheel or rail, but dead. Better had he staid 
of the imprisoned air, finding its eager way out, and faced his duty. 
served as a warning to the wakeful ones on the 
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train, of a danger which suddenly frowned upon : Hr 
them. For the sleeping ones, there was no: Ir is hard to say whether the passengers 
warning, no ‘time for any. j expressed more thankfulness to the heroic engi- 
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neer who had saved them, or to the tramp, 
whose timely warning had made Barnard’s suc- 
cessful action possible. Each man was modest, 
the engineer because of his gentlemanly instincts, 
and the tramp because of long habit. Meantime, 
the conductor had the dead fireman placed in a 
berth in the sleeping-car,-and sent brakemen 
both up and down the track to give warning of 
the disaster to any approaching train. He also 
dispatched men to the nearest station to tele- 
graph for help. 

The passengers took up a liberal collection, 
entrusting a large sum of money to a committee, 
selected from among their number, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a gold watch and chain, to 
be presented to Mr. Malcolm Barnard; while, to 
the tramp, they gave a good amount of cash, 
though, under any other circumstances, their 
dimes would have been slow in his behalf. Cir- 
cumstances do alter cases, don’t they ? 

The morning was growing more and more 
stormy. The wind was rougher and wilder. So 


the passengers withdrew into the cars, after a 


little. 
framed and passed certain fine-sounding resolu- 
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mayn’t have anything to do with this; but I 
think—I think—” 

“That you can throw some light on this acci- 
dent. Is that it?” 

The tramp took his pipe from his lips; he 
looked musingly and meditatively away into the 
forest. 

‘*That is it,’ he said. ‘I think I can tell 
something about what has happened.” 

“You think you know who set this trap 
here?” 

The man looked steadily over to where the trap 
had been. 

“T think so. Not by name, but by sight. 
I think I can tell the authorities where to look 
for them, and what sort of men they are to look 
for.”’ 4 

“And why? Do you think you know why ?”’ 

The tramp answered slowly. 

‘“<T think I know why,”’ he said. 

“* Money ?”” 

The tramp shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he said, firmly; ‘I don’t tlink 


There, with true American spirit, they } that.’’ 


“Ah!’’ and Barnard drew in his breath 


tions, after which they naturally separated } sharply; “for God’s sake, tell me: what do you 


themselves into three parties. 


danger they had experienced or known of; 
another third growled at the necessary delay 
and discomfort; and the rest sought out as 
comfortable places and positions as possible, 
and went to sleep. 

Then Barnard and the tramp, as though with 
one accord, withdrew a little from the train, sat 
down on one of the heavy beams which had 
wrought such mischief, and commenced to talk 
and smoke. 

I don’t think either noticed the wind and the 
rain. One of them had been used to a vagabond 
life, in all sorts of weather, for too many years, 
to leave it likely that he would be particular or 
critical now. The engineer was only thankful 
that he was not in the sleeper, beside the fire- 
man; with life, strength, and whole limbs, he 
did not mind the wet. And the glow at his 
heart—the memory of what he had done—kept 
him warm. 

Barnard spoke first. His manner was abrupt. 
His question was pointed. 

““What do you know of this?” he asked, 
pointing to where the barricade had been built 
across the path of safety. ‘Somehow, I have a 
suspicion that you can tell me.” 

“Well,” lowering his voice, ‘‘I—I suppose I 
have something to tell. I don’t know; it 








One-third of} think?” 
them discussed the danger and escape, and } 
added to the discussion most marvelous tales of 


‘“‘] think,’’ replicd the tramp, with a delib- 
eration almost maddening to so anxicus a 
man as Barnard: “‘and, remember, I can’t use 
a stronger word than that: I think it was a trap 
set for someone—someone only.”’ 

Barnard sprang to his fect. 

‘*You—you think that?” he cried. ‘‘Tcll me: 
why ?” 

“‘ Well, yesterday afternoon, I heard some men 
talking. ‘We'll fix him,’ said one. ‘And 
perhaps a hundred others,’ said a second. 
‘They must take their chances,’ said a third, 
with a laugh. I didn’t give much attention to 
what was said: for I didn’t understand what 
they could mean. I was lying in a box-car, 
trying to get a little sleep, and I’m ashamed to 
have to say that I didn’t even get up to Have a 
look at them.” 

“‘Then you couldn't identify them ?”’ 

“Not exactly—unless by their voices. But 
I guess I have other evidence, which will be 
more of a help than that.’’ 

“Good. When did what you had heard begin 
to make an impression on you?” 

‘When I found the obstruction on the track.” 

‘You believed, then, that you understood to 
what they had referred ?’”’ 

“Certainly. I had no doubt of it.” 

“Nor have I. Now, tell me what other evi 
dence you have,” | 
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“This; That I saw three men—the same {member of the firm. I put in the money, he 


ND a a 


number as those who talked outside the freight-} put in his time. Slowly but steadily, we lost ; 


car—leuve town on horseback, early in the } 


venture after venture swept away my money, 


evening, coming this-way. They were armed } thousands of dollars at a time. One night, the 


with shotguns, and—’ 

‘Can you describe them?” 

“Fairly well: two common-looking men, 
poorly dressed, and—’’ 

‘‘Never mind them. . What of the other?” 





z;end came. I got a telegram that all was gone, 
and that my. notes for large sums were due and 


unpaid. 1 pitied my partner—pitied him even 
more than I pitied myself; for 1 was alone in 


; the world, while he was about to marry a beau- 


‘He was a handsome fellow—tall and dark, } tiful young woman. I went home to Boston, to 


with keen eyes, white and even teeth, a mouth 
which was firm and strong, a heavy black mus- 
tache, pointed sharply at the ends, and—” 

Wait,” said Barnard, taking out a pocket- 
book, selecting a photograph from several which 
it contained, and passing it to the tramp. ‘Did 
he look anything like that?” 

“Did he?” cried the tramp. ‘Did he? How 
did you get his picture? He is the very man.” 

** You are sure?” 

‘As sure as I am of my own life.’ 

‘I guess, then, that the trap—the trap—”’ 

‘Was set for you?” 

‘¢T—T fear so.” 





our place of business, to see if there was not 
something which could be realized, in spite of 
the general wreck. I found there was nothing 
to be done—nothing.”’ 

«But what has all this to do with the matter 
in hand?” 

“Everything. Don’t think that I am wander 
ing from the subject, for Iam not. One night, 
I got a hint that my partner had defrauded me. 
It was too astounding to believe. But it came 
in so startling a way, that I was forced to follow 
the hint to its legitimate conclusion, even against 
my own will. 1 did it. I studied my books— 
the books of the business, It took me many 


“IT think so too,” said the tramp, with quiet } days and nights. Everything had been done 


emphasis. 

‘And now, what else do you know?” asked 
Barnard. 

“Not much. But still I think I'll tell you,” 
he said, in a very low and guarded voice. ‘I’ve 
done you service enough to make it right to ask 
two things of you. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is. What are the two things?” 

“That you'll keep what I tell you to your- 
self.”’ 

‘‘Agreed.”’ 

“And that you won't ask me regarding what 
don’t tell.’ 

“Yes. I presume that will be harder; but 
I agree to it.” 

‘Very well. You would call me a tramp, 
suppose ?”’ 

Barnard laughed. 

‘«T-suppose I should have to, if you'll pardon 
my frankness,’ he said. 

“You fancy I look like a tramp. DolI talk 
like one?” 

‘“‘T think not.” 


— 


_ 


“‘T think not, too—though I’ve been with them } 





with cunning care. I don’t know whether every- 
thing had been done with enough attention to 
legal form to have made it impossible for me to 
have punished the traitor, could I have shown 
the world exactly what he had done; I am not 
sure that he could not have kept his ill-gotten 
money, even after.I had proved exactly how he 
had obtained it. But I could prove nothing: 
the work had been too artfully done for that; 
though the story the books told confirmed my 
hint, my fear, my belief; my partner was rich, 
while I was worse than a beggar. And he had 
robbed me, as certainly as though he had stopped 
me on the street, some dark night, revolver in 
hand, and given me the choice between parting 
with my money or my life. The difference 
between the crime he had committed and so 
vulgar a crime as highway-robbery was great: 
he had taken hundreds of thousands of dollars; 
he had done it safely; he was a gentleman 
through it all.” 

**Do you mean that for truth?’ queried Bar- 
nard. ; 

‘Truth? Do you doubt it? What I have told 


enough to have lost the most of all I ever knew } is wonderful; I don’t blame you for doubting it. 


or ever was. Do I look like a wealthy man?’ 
Barnard laughed again, 
‘No, you don’t,’’ he replied. 
“I suppose not. And yet I was wealthy— 
very wealthy—ten years ago. I would be wealthy 


now, but for the terrible wickedness of a man } 
I trusted. He was my partner, and the active 


But it is nothing, compared to the strange tale 
left to tell.” 


. Please let me hear it.’’ 


‘‘I went to my partner. I told him, what I 
had discovered. 1. informed him I had had a 
hint to help me in, my work, though I did not 


; tell him where or how I had obtained it.’’ 
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‘‘And what did he do?” 


’ characterizes this one; as it is, I can’t do it. 


“He laughed at me. Though he was careless i I have made some inquiry regarding you, and 
enough to say that it would have been easy to do } perhaps I don’t wonder she will marry you. I 
that of which I accused him, and to cover one’s } have seen you once; you are not a bad-looking 
tracks beyond any danger of discovery—‘or at ; fellow. But really, you ought not to do it. I 


least of proof,’ he added, quietly.” 
«And then ?”’ 
‘And then I almost went down on my knees to 


him, and urged him to let me have enough to $ 


pay the indebtedness for which I was respons- 


would be glad to write more strongly, and say 


that you shall not do it. What do you know of 


her family? her friends? her past? herselt? 
Do you know more than that you let impulse 
speak, that she was moved by an equal impulse, 


ible, and to keep the rest. But he laughed and ’ and that—I think I wrote that once before ; yes, 


jeered at me. He would confess to no rights on 
my part; he would make no amends on his. 
My faith in mankind was gone. I became what 
you see me now. I have not slept in a bed since 
then, and that was ten years ago.” 

The tramp arose to his feet. He looked away 
down the track, and took two or three lagging 
steps that way. 

«Let me go away from you for a little while,” 
he said. ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t believe what I have 
said. But what is to come is far more incred- 
ible. Now, I want you to have time to consider 
whether you dare believe what I have yet to tell. 
And, God help me, I want to think it all over 
calmly by myself; I want to be certain that I 
believe it, too.” 

« Believe?” said Barnard, bitterly, to himself ; 


‘‘believe? As though I were not ready, after } 


this night’s experience, to believe anything.”’ 

He took a letter from his pocket, as he spoke, 
a letter he had received less than an hour before 
he had given his name and protection to the 
woman he had chosen, from out all those he 
had ever met—chosen, albeit his acquaintance 
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I did—her guardian is a fool? 

‘“‘Mr. Malcolm Barnard, Ethel Etten doesn’t 
love you. You are young and happy; you can- 
not afford to throw your life away. Never say 
you didn’t know; never blame me, nor anyone 
else. You’ve had good and sufficient warning. 
Now be wise, or—or— 

“I won't write it. 

‘But let me come back to the beginning of my 
letter, and end there. Don’t!’ 

Barnard put the letter into his pocket. 

‘«Believe? believe?’ he moaned, as he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. “After this night’s 
experience, I am ready to believe anything!” 

“So am I,”’ said a voice at his elbow. 

The tramp had returned. 

‘« Well,” said Barnard, wearily, ‘let me hear 
the rest of your story.” 

“JT will. I will tell you where I got my hint. 
I looked in my partner’s eyes for it.”’ 

“Tn his eyes ?”’ 

“Yes! And there I read his thoughts. Not 
exactly as you read a book, for I did not see the 
words; not as you listen to spoken language, for 


with her had been brief. An anonymous letter ! 3 I heard nothing; not as you feel, in darkness 
One, too, which might be relied upon to keep } and in silence, for I was too far away to reach 
its own secret, since it had been prepared on a} and strike him. But I can give no explana- 
type-writer. ; tion which is nearer the truth than one of those 


He went up to one of the cars, and stood 3 j)lustrations would be; you would not under- 
where the light from a window fell on the sheet. } stand me; I am not sure that I understand it 


5 


Then he read it as though he were hopeful of} myself. But I was as conscious of his thoughts 
getting some new meaning, or some little com- } as I was of my own; I knew what was going on 


fort of some sort, out of it. in his mind as well as though I had been in his 
«Mr. Marcoum BARNARD. body, using his brain and nerves.” 

“Dear Sir: I understand you are about to “A mind-reader? Do you mean that?” 
marry Ethel Etten. Let me give you a little «Perhaps so; in a limited sense, at least.’ 
friendly advice—Don’r. “What were his thoughts ?” ‘ 

«You are going to marry her at once, without! “<I have robbed this fellow, and he will 
the presence of her relatives, because she is an } never guess it. He must face want and dis- 
orphan. Her guardian will be present, because ; honor, and all for my sake.’ That is what 1 
he is a fool. read.” 

«<I know her quite well, and ['m free to say} ‘And since then? With other men, can you 
I don’t understand why you want to marry her. read their thoughts also ?’’ 

Perhaps, if I had the honor of an equally intimate ; 
acquaintance with you, I could write her a letter 


of advice filled with the same frank candor as 
Vou. XCI.—24. ; 


“No. I have not that power.’ 


“It is very strange,” said Barnard. “Are 
you sure you read aright?” 














‘help but hear it. 
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‘‘As sure as I speak to you now.” 

Barnard turned away his head. Far away 
could be heard the train which was coming to 
their relief. The rain was increasing, but morn- 
ing was at hand. 

He turned back again. 

But there was no one there to whom to speak. 
The tramp was already more than half-way down 
the slope, and almost hidden among the trees 
at its foot. 





Lit. 

BARNARD, an hour after, was on his way home. 
He had asked from the company, by telegraph, 
a leave of absence, which was granted promptly. 
He walked at once out to the little house which ir 
he had bought, and which Ethel and he had fur- it 
nished before the wedding; the house to which 

3 
he had taken her when the ceremony was over, i 
5 
3 
; 





and where he had left her, less than a day later, 
to attend to his duty as an engineer. 

He went quietly in at the gate. The we 
door was unlocked. He entered the house. 
passed noiselessly upstairs. He found his way 
to his wife’s room unannounced. She sat at her 
table, writing. 

He had never seen her look so sweet. There 
was @ pain at his heart which was hard to bear— > 
very hard. She was his wife, and he had loved 
her so! It was hard, to have to give it all up, 
and to put his happiness away from him. But 
one tender and generous resolve sprang up in 
kis soul, as he looked at her, and remained 
there; it was different from what he had prom- 
ised himself, on his way home. 

«J—I will shield her from—from such a 
penalty as I suppose she deserves, though I will 
never spare him,” he said to himself. 

Then he spoke. 

‘««Mrs. Barnard,’’ was what he said. It was 
hard not to call her ‘ Ethel,’”’ and his tone was 
as solemn and full of heartbreak as it would 
have been had he said it above her coffin. 

She looked up with a start, just a little paler 
than she had been. Then, when she saw that 
he seemed strong and well, she sprang up with 
a blush and a glad cry, and ran to meet him. 

But le evaded her outstretched hands. 

«Sit down,” he said, coldly. ‘I suppose you } 
did not expect me back so soon ?”’ 

“No, I did not.” She was growing pale again. 

‘* Possibly you didn’t expect me back at all?” 

There was a sneer in his tone. She could not 
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‘‘Malcolm, what do you mean ?” 


‘He walked over to where she sat by the table 
-—for she had returned there when he repulsed 


her—and drew the picture from his pocket 
which he had shown the tramp. 

“Do you remember the time I took this 
picture from your table?’’ he asked. 

‘¢T. do.” 

‘You thought I was jealous then?’ 

“You acted as though you were.” 

“You remember I asked you to tell me his 
name, do you not?’ 

“T remember it. And I gave it to you. 
Ralph Moxen is his name.” 

‘‘T know it. I shall never forget it. Do you 
recall what else I asked you?” 

**Not all. You were foolish, and—”’ 

‘‘Be silent! I ask you now what you must 
answer.: Do you understand? Will you say that 
that man never spoke words of love to you?” 

‘No, I will not say that.” 

“Why? Is it because it would be false ?”’ 

“<Tt would be false.” 

‘He loved you, then?” 

‘“* He said so.” 

“And you? But I will not ask. I can see it 
all: You quarreled; he warned me; I disre- 
garded it; he plead his cause anew; he won; 
he hurried to do his wicked worst, and—’’ 

‘IT do not understand you.” 

“You do. Have you not heard from Ralph 
Moxen since you were married ?”’ 

«*T have, twice.” 

«Show me his letters.” 

“‘T cannot; I burned them.”’ 

«Perhaps you were writing to him—”’ 

He reached over to take her letter from the 
table. 

There were tears in her eyes, as she answered. 

‘«T was writing to you,” she said. 

“To me? It could not reach me until after 
my return.” 

“I was going to send it by telegraph.” 

“Indeed? How loving! You were going to 
play the game a little longer, were you? What 
a devilish mockery it would have been to con- 
gratulate me on my escape.” 

‘““Your escape? What do you mean? I did 
not know you had been in any danger.” 

“Do you pretend that you don’t know what 


; happened to me?” 


‘TI know nothing of it.” 

‘‘Nor of what was to have happened, if the 
plan had not failed?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Let me tell you, then, that there was an 


$ attempt to wreck my train on the Cedar Ridge.” 


‘Oh, Malcolm! Malcolm !”’ 
‘‘And that the fireman was killed.’’ 
‘‘Oh, Malcolm, and you might have been!” 
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“Yes,” crisply and savagely, “‘I might have 
been. And there is a warrant out for the arrest 
of Ralph Moxen for it. The authorities are 
hunting for him now.” 

«He never did it.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘¢ For several reasons. First, he is not capable 
of doing such a deed.’’ 

“Ah! What are the other reasons?” 

««QOne is the fact that he left the station next 
beyond Cedar Ridge—Forest Isle is its name, 
I believe—on a train which departed from there 
early in the evening of the night in which your 
train was due there, and came straight through 
to this city.” 

‘‘Aha! an alibi, is it?” , 

“He certainly didn’t attempt to wreck your 
train.” 

“Well, since you know where he wasn’t then, 
perhaps you can tell where he is now.” 

‘¢T can.” 

‘*« Where is he?” 

‘*On a hunting-expedition, twenty miles north 
of here.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

‘“‘He and two friends were going out from 
Forest Isle to hunt, and even went so far as to 
ride out into the country a mile or two. Then, 
after some discussion, they decided to take a 
train and come here, instead.’’ 

‘* Well planned! I suppose he can prove this? 
He will certainly have the opportunity.” 

‘* He can—of course he can.”’ 

“Tt is greatly to your credit to be so well 
posted regarding all his recent movements.”’ 

«Tt is certainly nothing to my discredit. Mr. 
Moxen is engaged to my friend Mildred Atkins, 
of whom you have often heard me speak. 
Mildred is here in town now, having arrived 
since you went away.” 

«But you had letters from him ?” 

“Yes: containing messages regarding Mil- 
dred’s plans, the probable time of her arrival, 
and so forth.” 

«But you and he were engaged, so you said.”’ 

‘““No. I didn’t say so. We never were.” 

*« But you loved him?” 

‘‘ Never.”’ 

* But he did you?” 

“No. He said he did: but he has since con- 
fessed that it was all done in a fit of jealousy, 
caused by some act of Mildred’s.” 

‘Please explain this, then.” And he laid 
the anonymous letter on the table. 

“I think I, can. It’s true you don’t know 
much of me or my family. It’s true, too, that I 
know more, myself, than I did a: few days ago. 


I had a very eccentric uncle, a brother of my 
father’s, who died ten years ago. He left me 
one hundred dollars, in his will. He left the 
same amount to each of my ten cousins, sons of 
others of my father’s brothers. The remainder 
of his property was left, to quote the words of 
the will—I remember them well—‘in trust with 
my lawyers, until they can satisfy the conditions 
of certain private written instructions which 
I have deposited with them, and which I declare 
to be a part of this last will and testament, to all 
intents and purposes, and which I direct shall 
be made public and go into effect at the time of 
the satisfaction of the conditions 1 have imposed.’ 
The chief condition was my marriage.” 
“And you knew of this ?”’ 
‘* Not until after I became your wife.” 
« But. someone did ?”’ 
“T think so, though it was intended the divec- 
tions should be strictly private.” 
“And who knew it?” 
“‘IT don’t know. Some one of my ten cousins. 
I have no idea which one. Not the slightest 
hint of dishonor has ever been whispered against 
one of them before.”’ 
«* Dishonor ?” 
“Yes. Among the instructions my uncle left, 
; were these—I quote again from memory: ‘ Miss 
: Ethel Etten is my favorite, but I have two 
$ reasons for not wishing to leave my property to 
; her, openly and unconditionally. First, I do not 
$ think she understands, or will understand, busi- 
3 ness-usages well enough to wisely take care of it. 
: Second, I wish her loved for herself, and not for 
her money. I accordingly direct that these 
instructions shall be kept private until the 
marriage of the above-mentioned Ethel Etten. 
I direct that the property I leave, with the 
exception of the amounts directly ordered to be 
paid, be converted into money, and deposited at 
interest in such banks as my lawyers may select. 
I desire that these directions and instructions 
be communicated to Ethel immediately after her 
$ marriage, and that the money then in bank to 
the credit of my estate be paid to her husband, 
unconditionally, whenever he shall apply for the 
same. In the event of the death of Ethel Etten 
unmarried, or the refusal, neglect, or failure for 
any other reason, of her husband to make appli- 
cation for the money thus bequeathed to him, I 
direct that it be paid in equal shares to my 
nephews.’ These stipulations were so singular, 
that I know them by heart. Can you guess, Mal- 
colm, what my explanation is?’ 
Malcolm stretched out his hands toward her. 
«‘QOh, Ethel, Ethel,” he cried, ‘can you over 
3 forgive me?” 
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“T can, and Ido. Your suspicion grew out of 
your love for me and your maddening fear of 
loss. In your place, under the same circum- 
stances, I should have been more unjust than 
you were. I do forgive you, freely and fully.” 

“And you forget—”’ 

‘«« Everything except that I love you, and that 
you love me.” 

‘*T haven’t killed your love, then ?” 

““My dear husband, I haven’t even been 
angry. I was puzzled, frightened, hurt—but that 
was all. And that is all over now. There will 
never be doubt or difference between us again, 
will there, Malcolm ?”’ 

** Never!” 

He has his strong arms about her, holding her 
as though he would never let her go, while his 
lips meet hers hotly, again and again. 

‘‘ My brave, brave husband, how did you ever 
endure it all? I—I had only a few minutes of 
doubt and fear, a few minutes in which I thought 
that perhaps I had lost you, and it almost killed 
me,” she whispered, softly. 

“It is all over now. We will be happy to- 
gether—happier than if this had not happened. 
But do you think a tenth of your uncle’s fortune 
sufficient temptation to a man to commit murder?” 

“It might be, to a very wicked man.”’ 

*“*How much money will you—we—I—re- 
ceive ?”’ 

She laughs up into his face, and speaks 
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‘Indeed! I must ask Ethel to argue the 
matter with her.” 

‘She has already done so. 
good.” 

«‘T must talk with her myself.” 

“It won't be of any use. If you want to help 
me—or us, for Mildred, with ‘all her resolution 
and firmness, is suffering as much as I am—you 
must find the missing link.” 

There was a ring at the doorbell. A boy 
brought-in a telegram. Barnard broke open the 
envelope, and read : 


It has done no 


‘¢ Boston, Mass., 
Matcoutm BARNARD: Sept. —, 188-. 
Peter Etten accidentally shot. Will die. 
Must see you. Come immediately.” 


It was signed by the physician in charge of 
one of the most important hospitals in Boston. 

Barnard handed it across the table to his 
friend Moxen. 

‘That may be a clue to the missing link,’’ he 
said. 

“God grant that it is,’ said Moxen, fervently ; 
‘you will go at once, will you not?” 

“T shall, by the next train.” 

It was a rainy night when Barnard arrived in 
Boston. He stepped from the train, and started 
to get a carriage. 

And just then his eyes fell upon the tramp, 
the man he had such good reason for remember- 
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slowly, while she gleefully watches the wonder} ing. Better dressed than he had been, probably 


grow in his face. 
“About five hundred thousand dollars.”’ 





Ly. 

A wEEK later, Mr. Barnard has received his 
money from the lawyers who had Theodore 
Etten’s estate in trust. He has met Ralph 
Moxen, and is already a familiar friend of his. 
“He has been introduced to Mildred Atkins, and 
he likes her. 

Moxen comes into Barnard’s parlor. 
a frown on his face. 


There is 


«“— say, Barnard, you have made matters } dence! 


pretty serious by sending the authorities after 
me on suspicion.” ' 

‘“‘How so? Your alibi was so conclusive that 
there was no arrest. Not a dozen persons know 
there was ever any suspicion of you.’’ 

‘No; but Mildred knows it.”’ 

“Of course; but she knows it was ground- 
less.”” 

“I suppose so. But she says there is a 
‘missing link’ in the evidence. She says she 
will. never marry me until it is known who was 
guilty.” 


as a result of the money with which the passen- 
gers had presented him, there was still no ques- 
tion as to his identity. Barnard walked over, and 
held out his hand. The tramp seemed pleased, 
took it, and pressed it warmly. 

. “T would like to see you and talk with you 
again,’ said Barnard. ‘ Will you please make 
an appointment for to-morrow? To-night, I 
have business to attend to.” 

**So have I, and business that cannot be 
delayed. I am going to Hospital.” 
“Indeed! SoamI. What a strange coinci- 
Will you ride with me there ?”’ 
“Thank you, I will.” 
$ Once in the carriage, Barnard turned to his 
} strange companion. 





‘““Why are you going to —— Hospital?” he 
asked. 

“To see my former partner. He is dying 
there.” 


‘‘And has sent for you?” 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said, mournfully. 
he would, if he came to die first. 


“Once I hoped 
No, he hasn’t 





$ sent for me; but I learned he was here, and 
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hurried on to see him die. I mean to look 
in his eyes again, and see if there is anything 
there for me to learn. His thoughts, at least, I 
can read. As to him, I am a mind-reader.”’ 

Suddenly the tramp—if we may still call him 
that—took it upon himself to question Barnard. 

««Why are you going to Hospital ?”’ 

“To see a cousin of my wife’s.” 

“Dying?” 

«<'Yes.’’ 

“Injured?” 

«« Shot.” 

The tramp started. 

‘What is his name?”’ he asked. 

“Peter Etten.” 

“Great God!” cried the tramp. ‘Can it be 
possible? Peter Etten was my partner!” 

They rode on then, silently. The rain tapped 
at the carriage-windows in an uncanny way. 
Each man was busy with his own thoughts. 

They arrived at their destination. They went 
in together to the bedside of the dying man— 
dying in poverty, to be buried by charity, no 
matter how much he had stolen and squandered, 
nor how much more he had vainly tried to gain. 

He was past the power of speaking. The gray 
shadow of coming death was already in his eyes 
and on his face But he looked up at Barnard, 
a man he had seen only once before, and some- 
thing between a smile and a grimace flitted across 
his face: he evidently recognized him. 

But the tramp—had he forgotten him? Is it 

much wonder? What age could never have done, 
hunger, and cold, and loss of faith in his kind 
had wrought. The tramp looked into the eyes 
of the dying man; but Peter Etten evidently 
did not know that he had ever met him. 
‘ The group stood there for some minutes, Bar- 
nard quiet and grave, the nurse and the doctor 
professionally sympathetic, the tramp with his 
unwavering gaze seeming to burn into the eyes 
of the man who was going out from the shore of 
time, into the unknown realm of eternity. 

Then, suddenly, there was a change. The 





‘Tt is the end,” said the tramp. 

“Yes, it is the end,’’ echoed the doctor. 

The tramp drew away from the bed. Barnard 
followed him. 

“Did you learn anything?’’ he asked. 

‘Nothing to help me. He had forgotten me. 
He went down to his death with no thought of 
the man he had robbed and ruined.”’ 

“I was watching his face. I thought so.” 

“Yes; you thought. I know.” 

“You read his mind, then?” 

“I did. God help me, I did.” 

“And what was it?” 

“Regret that he—that he—” 

“That he had done wrong? 
that.’ 

‘‘No, it was not that. It was regret that, in 
an attempt to commit more wickedness, he had 
failed.’ 

“Will you tell—” 

“T will tell all. Just as too low a voice would 
baffle the listener—just as too dim a light would 
balk the reader—so it was with me for many 
minutes while I stood looking into that rascal’s 
eyes. Then, suddenly, I knew his thought.” 

**What was it?’’ 

‘««He neglected my warning! He dared the 
fate I threatened in my letter! And he saved 
himself and his train! If I could have been 
sure, just a few days sooner, that my wife was 
really dead, I would have tried to induce the 
lucky little fool to marry me, and—’”’ 

“And what?” 

“Nothing. When the brain goes, I am done; 
even such power as God has blessed—or cursed 
—me with cannot go beyond the line which 
separates death from life.’’ 

“Thank you,”’ said Barnard, bowing his head. 

There is little left to write. The Barnards 
and the Moxens are as happy people as you 
would wish to meet. They are not at all 
superstitious in the ordinary way—they do not 
worry about the spilling of salt, or care over 
which shoulder they first see the new moon; but 
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I am glad of 





grayness deepened on cheeks and lips, the hands 
ceased their convulsive movements, the bed- 


they firmly believe that the tramp’s mysterious 
power of discerning the thoughts of the dying - 


clothes no longer stirred over the breast, and— > man furnished them THe Mussina Link. 
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Love the tiny waves resemble 

Which on ocean’s bosom swell. 
Whence they come, none can discover. 
Whence they go—oh, who can tell? 


Who can tell if love will bear us 


i To the haven where we'd be? 
i Who can tell if *twill engulf us, 


Drifting hopeless o’er life’s sea ? 
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“In the first place,” Miss Oldham said, with 
the calm decision on which she prided herself, 
“it is wicked for relations to think of marrying. 
I wonder at you, Jack. If you would read 
Fiske and Herbert Spencer and—’ 

“The deuce take both, and everybody like 
them,” was his half-angry interruption. 

«Jack, you are irreverent and absurd.” 

“It is they who are absurd,” Jack shouted. 
“Why, if you come to nature—” 

‘Marriage between persons connected by ties 
of consanguinity is unnatural,’ Miss Oldham 
interrupted in her turn. 

‘* Now, see here,”’ cried Jack, not in the least 
impressed by the dignity with which she had 
delivered these long words: ‘‘just answer this, 
if you please. I suppose that you and Herbert 
Spencer—confound him—would both admit that 
nature always knows what she’s about—never 
makes mistakes, and that sort of thing?” 

Miss Oldham would have disregarded the 
question ; but Jack persisted, repeating it with 
great energy, and looking as if he meant to keep 
on until his demand was answered. 

“Well?” queried Miss Oldham, doubtfully— 
not in regard to nature’s wisdom, but ready to 
guard against some pitfall on the young man’s 
part. ‘Well, if that should be admitted?” 

“Why, then, if she makes two relatives fall in 
love with each other, the proceeding can’t be 
unnatural !’’ retorted Jack, with an air of crush- 
ing triumph, 

But Miss Oldham was not easily crushed, and 
she turned on him with serene scorn, saying: 

“Really, Jack, I am surprised to hear even 
you descend to such hollow and utterly empty 
sophistry.”’ 

«‘Even me!’’ Jack groaned, his brief triumph 
lost in a deep sense of injury. - 

“Besides,” Miss Oldham continued, changing 
her tone to one of didactic exhortation, ‘besides, 
it does not in the least apply to our case, Jack. 
I don’t love you, and you only fancy that you 
love me. You just hold fast to the idea from 
sheer obstinacy—for you are very obstinate, 
Jack. I am sorry to confess it, but you are— 
very!” 

She made the last word all capitals by the 
force with which she enunciated it, and Jack’s } 
sense of injury was deepened. g 
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‘‘T think that’s about the wickedest thing any 
woman ever said,’ he rejoined, with the pleasant 
exaggeration to which injured admirers are 
much given. ‘Haven't I been devoted to you 
ever since we were little tots—”’ 

‘And you let me eat up your gingerbread, 
because you didn’t happen to like gingerbread,’ 
Miss Oldham broke in, with cool disdain. 

‘*Oh, this is worse and worse!’’ howled Jack. 
‘*Now, by Jove—” 

“Don’t be violent, Jack—don’t! Have done 
with this folly for once and all, and listen to 
me,” pronounced his cousin, knitting her brows 
and speaking in a tone of settled conviction. 
“You must marry some sweet gentle sylph of a 
girl, who will look up to and worship you. But, 
Jack—and be sure to remember this—take care 
there’s no tendency in the family to go to flesh ; 
that sort of girl is apt to inherit it.” 

“Oh, Honora, why will you talk such rub- 
bish 2?” 

“Oh, Jack, why will you be sorude? Though 
I don’t mind even that so much as I do your 
complete disregard of advice based on the 
teaching of the greatest modern philosophers.” 

“Hang them and their teaching! I don’t 
care about either. What I want is to have you 
love me.” 

“As a relative ought, Jack—though affection 
and esteem would be more appropriate, to ex- 
press the sentiment proper between cousins, of 
whatever degree.” 

So the young couple argued and differed and 
nearly quarreled, as they had done countless 
times on the same subject, and Jack waxed 
pathetic and indignant by turns, and Honora 
was alternately philosophical, sarcastic, and good- 
natured, quite convinced that, though her rela- 
tive had a lustrum the advantage, to count by 
years, she was so much older and more matured, 
when one considered judgment, reason, and 
other similar qualities, that it behooved her to 
try and adopt toward him the manner of a 
guardian or mother. ’ 

After all, they were cousins three degrees 
removed, as Jack had often pointed out; but 
this fact never served his turn, however sagely 
he attempted to put it to use. 

‘‘Third-cousins are usually more alike than 
a brother and sister—nature is fond of those 
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odd phenomena,’’ Honora would say sometimes ; 
else she overwhelmed him by retorting: ‘‘ Very 
well, you’re being so distant a cousin should 
make you more polite.” And so, in one way 
or another, she was pretty certain, woman-like, 
t6 get the upper hand in the discussion. 

They were both orphans—rich, handsome, and 
clever. But Miss Oldham, foolish girl, had the 
Anglophobia-mania, and thought it the ‘correct 
thing’? to marry into the British aristocracy ; 
and, as she usually succeeded in any matter 
where she was fully determined, it was quite 
probable that she would manage to carry out her 
present resolve. 

Still, she had reached the age of three-and- 
twenty without having attained to matrimony, 
though that certainly was her own fault. She 
had received eligible offers enough, in this 
country and Europe, from descendants of Knick- 
erbocker blood and from possessors of French 
and Italian titles, to have disposed of a score of 
girls; but she would none of them. And a pair 
of English baronets had met with no better 


a ° 
success—though, in several cases, she was rather } 


at a loss to advance good and efficient reason for 
her refusal. 

She and a nice old maiden-aunt lived together 
in a fine house on Madison Avenue, in winter; 
flitted over to Europe whenever it pleased them ; 
and, when in America, spent their summer at 
a country-house in Connecticut, on one of the 
rivers that open into Long Island Sound. It 
was quite a palatial mansion, in its way—the 
‘‘show-place”’ of the neighbarhood—with acres 
of grape-houses, peach-houses, and things of 
that kind, and a terrace with balustraded steps 
leading down to the water, copied from a villa on 
Lake Como, which Honora’s father had fallen in 
love with, on a visit to Italy. Certainly, in no 
way did a young woman ever possess more facility 
for comfort and happiness. But still, Honora 
was not always happy, and often even very 
uncomfortable, though I think she could scarcely 
have told what she lacked or desired. 

Jack was twentyseven now, energetic enough 
to make himself duties in spite of his money— 
or, rather, through it—and he generally con- 
trived to be within reach of his stately cousin, 
no matter on which side of the ocean she might 
‘be. 

This constancy was, of course, somewhat un- 
wise on his part; he had known that for a long 
while, but had never found the courage to 
attempt any breaking loose from his thralldom. 

On this bright autumn morning—it was late 
in November, and Honora was still at her 
country-house, where Jack had come on a visit— 


it was mild and pleasant as late spring. The 

argument between the cousins, somehow, had 

taken on a sharper edge than it had ever 
before done, in all their years of argument and 
difference. 

Jack, pushed too far by Honora’s sarcasm, lost 
his temper as she had never seen him do; and, 
before she knew it, Honora—a still rarer occur- 
rence—positively lost hers, and, the Schuyler 
blood once fairly roused in both, there was a 

$ pretty hot discussion. , 

To do the pair justice, they were mutually 
ashamed of having been betrayed into such 
weakness, and each admitted as much before 
they separated, though Jack was the franker 
of the two. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Honora,”’ he exclaimed, 
turning suddenly back after he had reached the 





door: ‘I’ve said some things I ought not. I’m 
sorry. There: we mustn’t quarrel.” 
“No, Jack—no,” she answered. ‘I’m sorry, 


too, if I have spoken harshly to you.” 

“Tf!’’ echoed Jack, with bitter emphasis. 

‘‘Well, sorry that I have, then,’’ she amended. 
“But you forced me to it—you know you did, 
Jack. If you would only let that one subject 
alone—if you would be content to go on as we 
might; for Iam very fond of you, Jack—I fecl 
like a sister to you.” 

‘“‘Thanks,” cut in Jack, with a sarcastic into- 
; nation and mien, somewhat marred by a general 
} expression of wretchedness in face and attitude. 
“T have one sister, and she’s quite enough; 
5 
; 





sisters aren’t in my line. No, we won't quarrel. 
And one thing you may be sure of—I never said 
it before, but I do now—and—and I mean it.” 

“Yes, Jack?’’ questioned Honora, a little 
startled by his tone and manner. 

‘‘T shall let that ‘one subject,’ as you call it, 
quite alone hereafter,” pursued Jack; “you'll 
never hear another syllable about it from my 
lips. You’ve convinced me at last that you 
never could—could love me, and I’m not donkey 
enough, or poor-spirited enough, to worry you 
any longer.’ 

By this time, he was in the middle of the 
room, standing erect in the majesty of lis 
altitude of nearly six feet, and looking so 
handsome and proud that Honora quite 
wondered. 

“I’m going now,” Jack added, finding that 
she did not mean to speak—she had meant to, 
but his new dignity actually checked her ordi- 
nary easy flow of speech—and turning back to 
the door. ‘Good-bye now. I shall ‘take the 
next train to New York. Ill see you there, 
by-and-bye.”’ 
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‘‘Good-bye, Jack. And—and you're not { stylish and elegant than ever, she really thought ; 
angry?’ Honora’s voice faltered a little, as} but his manner was a little peculiar—his spirits 
she asked the question. too high to be quite natural. He had a secret 

“Not now. Oh, it’s all right between us. 3 weighing on his mind, she was confident, and it 
Just you rest satisfied that I intend to keep my 3 was her bounden duty to get to the bottom of it. 
word.” *¢‘ Jack, Jack,’’ she said, when he had rather 

And, so speaking, Jack left, leaving Honora} evaded numerous searching questions, ‘‘I know 
very glad that he proposed to try and recover; I was right—you have been getting into mis- 
his senses. But, all the same, she could not; chief. You may as well make a clean breast. 
heip thinking that it would seem odd to miss; Or you've been falling in love—perhaps you've 
Jack’s devotion and pleading. Of course, she; found the sylph.”’ 
was glad to have the matter ended; but it would Jack blushed. 
seem odd. ‘Oh, ’'m so glad,’’ cried Honora, ‘Tell me 

A couple of days after, Honora received a} all about her. Who is she? Where did she 
letter from a former schoolmate, who had mar-} come from?’’ 
ried and lived in Rochester, praying for a visit “Oh, you go so fast!’ retorted Jack, with a 
without delay. She was ill, ordered South to guilty laugh. ‘I don’t know that she’s a sylph ; 
pass the winter, and begged piteously for her; I’m not sure I’m very far gone, if she is; but 
old friend to come—afraid that, unless she did, { she’s pretty, a winning little thing, and —”’ 
they might never meet again. ‘‘Who—who?”’ demanded Honora, imperi- 

Miss Oldham was not a woman to reject such 3 ously. 
an appeal, even if she had been less attached to ‘‘ Well, you’ve seen her; she was.in town for 
the lady than she was; so she prepared for a} a fortnight, last spring,’’ said Jack, as if deter- 
hasty departure, and set out that very evening, } mined to put a bold face on the matter; ‘*that 
attended by her maid. She arrived in New } little Miss Amory, from Baltimore—I remember 
York, and wrote a hurried note to Jack, telling } you thought her very pretty.” 
him of her plan. He arrived in time to accom- “« Pretty—yes,’’ assented Honora; ‘‘ but, when 
pany her to the station. They parted in the 3 you've said that, you’ve said all.” 
most amicable manner, Jack promising to call ‘‘Not by a long shot!’ replied Jack, firmly. 
frequently on Aunt Fanny and generally to} ‘She isn’t a genius, nor strong-minded; she’s— 
conduct himself with discretion: for Honora } she’s—well, just what I said, winning—what you 
could not resist a few parting words of advice. - call cuddlesome, in fact.” 

; 
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«Be sure to write to me, Jack,’’ was her final ‘‘Cuddlesome!’’ echoed his cousin, sternly, 
injunction; ‘and don’t—don’t put off looking 3; ‘Oh, Jack, you can’t have any weakness for her 
for the sylph.”’ § —it wouldn’t do at all—why, she has no more 

Jack promised faithfully to write punctually, } mind than a whipped syllabub !” 
and even admitted that he meant to keep a good Jack demurred and disputed, and held his 
lookout in case any of the sylph species should 3 ground with a fair show of firmness, though he 
chance to appear on the horizon. promised to be wary and wise, not to compromise 

So the night-express bore Honora away, on} himself, or risk paining the girl, till he had 
good terms with her handsome cousin, though 3 studied her more thoroughly. 
his farewell speech had not exactly satisfied her: Honora gave him good advice, wrote him 
that was because Jack treated so important a; numerous notes on the subject, managed when 
matter too lightly, she informed herself several $ they were all together to assist Miss Amory to 
times in the course of her journey. exhibit her whipped-syllabub weakness, and at 

It was Christmas-week before she returned to } last opened Jack’s eyes so completely to a sense 
New York, having remained until the invalid} of his mistake, that before the end of January 
was able to start southward. Jack was never} he told her he had decided she was quite right. 
a good correspondent; and, during the latter “The truth is, Honora,’ he said, “that, 
portion of her stay, his letters grew so infrequent 3 though syllabub is very sweet and nice, it 
and brief that she, at length, wrote him she} wouldn’t answer for a steady diet.” 
feared he was in mischief of some sort, adding Honora was greatly gratified; she said it 
a great deal of good advice, and giving such} would nearly break her heart to have Jack 
extended mention of his ancestors that the } make a blunder in a matter so vitally important. 
closing pages of her epistle sounded as if copied } Another time he must consult her—a man 
from his genealogical tree. - ought always to have the advice of a female rela- 

The day after her return, Jack called, more ; tive on such a subject. ‘If I were your mother, 
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Jack, I couldn’t be more interested,” she said, } have been difficult, even in the ages when sybils 
and was rather hurt when Jack laughed. 3 were more common than now, to find a lovelier 
“Very well—your sister, then; but, indeed, I; prophetess than Honora looked in her becoming 
often feel old enough to be my own grand-? anxiety and her marvelous Worth costume; but 
mother.”’ Jack was apparently too full of the widow to 

Honora went to Washington, soon after, to; think about that. 
visit the wife of one of the foreign ministers, and} “He might have noticed my dress,’’ Honora 
avery gay four weeks she passed, only a little } thought afterward. “I put it on expressly for 
worried by her friend’s desire that she should him to see—he used to notice such things se 
look favorably on the pretensions of a gentleman $much. But men are such selfish beings—the 
among the attachés—a handsome young Span-} best of them—and Jack really is as good as 
iard, with title and money; but Honora could} gold. But a widow—oh, I’m sure she’s a 
not make up her mind to do it. designing piece! Oh, she may well take care; 

When she got back to New York, she found 3 I am here, and Honora Oldham is not the woman 
Jack deep in a flirtation; indeed, she returned § to let her cousin be led into a predicament 
before she intended; she told the minister’s wife } which might wreck his whole future! I feel a 
that it was because of the attaché’s persistence ; } great responsibility—I ought, for whatever hap-: 
she told Jack, from natural anxiety in regard to} pens will have been my doing. And Jack's wife 
him, for he had written her that he was on the ; must be perfect, else 1 should never, never for- 
track of a new sylph. ‘ give myself !”” 

“A widow!” exclaimed Honora, in horror,: And, after meeting the fair relict—and she was 
when, during their first interview after her arri- 3 very fair and very charming—Miss Oldham’s 
val home, Jack entered into more detailed con- 3 presentiment was deepened; nor, during their 
fession than he had intrusted to paper. “A later intercourse, was she one whit deluded or 
widow—oh, Jack, you can’t mean it! Why, you $ softened by the little woman’s devotion to her- 
will have the ghost of the sainted Joseph always i self. To be quite just to Honora, I must go so 
by you, day and night!” far as to admit that I think Mrs. Lessing was 

“No, he doesn’t visit her, I’m certain—she’d } one of those women who shine better as a widow 
take good care not to be at home,” rejoined } than as a wife. Very likely there was no great 
Jack, grave as a judge. ‘She married when ; capability for evil in her nature; she was cat- 
she was a mere child; Mr. Dinsforth was old } like, treacherous, and malicious, and could not 
enough to be her father—one of those made-up ; help telling fibs, even when the truth would 
affairs, you know.” have answered better, but she really was too 

“Worse and worse! She has no heart—oh, } lazy for extremes of any sort. 

I tremble for you, Jack!’ Honora cried, anx-} Pretty, graceful, and wheedling, she deceived 
iously. ‘‘I do hope you’ve not gone very far— } most people—probably herself as much as any- 
that you are not too much in earnest—and I $ body—but she never succeeded in deceiving Miss 
warned you to be so careful, Jack—you know I ; Oldham: though, for a time, there was quite an 
did!” ‘ intimacy between the two, and the widow could 

Jack vowed that he had been, that as yet the ; not sufficiently admire and praise her dearest 
matter had not gone beyond the limit of legiti- $ Honora. : 
mate flirtation; but he had told Honora the But Honora watched and waited, and at length 
whole story, because of his promise. she caught the widow at one of her small tricks 

“Of course—of course—you’re a good, good } —and the widow was hard to catch, as Miss 
boy!’ Honora declared. ‘‘ And so she’s hand-} Oldham had already learned. 
some and witty and of good family? But a3 Straight to Jack went his cousin, and told him 
widow—oh, Jack !” the truth. 

Jack said a great deal in the lady’s praise; ‘‘She promised me, only three days ago, Jack, 
still, Honora could not recover from her terror. § that she would have nothing more to do with 

*‘T shall look at her with the most favorable } that wretched Tom Masters; and, last night, 
eyes,’ she averred. ‘I shall do my best to} I saw her slip a note into his hand—I saw her.” 
approve; but, Jack, I have a presentiment a So Jack pronounced himself disgusted, and 
you are mistaken in her. And you know how } dropped his charmer: who sailed for Europe 
unfailing my presentiments always are—you’ ve 3 early in the spring, having excited Mrs. Masters’s 
often said I seemed to have a sort of second 3 jealousy to such an extent that that lady, never 
sight.” reticent on the subject of her wrongs, contrived 

Jack or anybody might have thought it would } to render matters so unpleasant that the widow 
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decided to try a change of air—by advice of her 
doctors, she said. 


rrr 


’ But Jack demurred, and appeared disinclined 


} to relinquish his suit; and Honora grew sorely 


The parting between her and Honora was a} troubled, becoming convinced that, if he were 
pleasant sight to witness—the widow so sweet} to marry Miss Liscomb, he would be miserable, 
and deprecatory, and Honora so like a youthful } and she should never be able to forgive herself 


Minerva. But I believe, if she had dared, the 
fair relict would have bitten her late dear friend, 
instead of kissing her; for she was quite acute 
enough to see how determinedly Miss Oldham 
had fought against her from the outset. 

In spite of her numerous social claims and 
duties, Honora had found time all winter to 
attend to Jack’s interests: for, popular as she 
was, men at heart were a little afraid of her. 
She never flirted, and rather queened it in 


* gociety— which, with her money, her beauty, 


and her talent, she could afford to do, and knew 
how to do it with grace and success. 

But now Jack was thrown upon ker hands 
again, and, as he unwisely on numerous occa- 
sions showed signs of returning to his original 
madness, Honora felt it her duty to select him 
a new object to occupy has thoughts—and, if all 
went well, his heart later. 

*“‘You’d better trust to me, Jack. Just see 
what blunders you make when you obstinately 
choose for yourself,’ she said. Jack admitted 
that he did, and consented to her mentorship. 

So, when Miss Liscomb came up from the 
South, Honora, after due consideration, settled 
upon her as an eligible person to inherit Jack’s 
fancy and attention, and at once sent for her 
cousin to reveal her idea and press the cause. 

“The very girl for you,’’ said Honora:. “ fine- 
looking, more than ordinary brain, and such a 
family.” 

‘I fancy, she’s got the devil’s own. temper,” 
Jack suggested. 

‘Don’t be coarse, Jack,’’ said Honora, warn- 
ingly; ‘‘and, above all, don’t be obstinate.” 

So Jack yielded, and cultivated Miss Liscomb 
very assiduously for a space, and discovered 
numerous admirable qualities in her, all of which 
he pointed out to Honora, and seemed to be fast 
warming from admiration into a more earnest 
sentiment. But, oddly enough, in the same 
ratio. Honora somehow grew keenly alive to the 
young lady’s multifarious faults; and _ these, 
painful as the task was, she felt in duty bound 
to point out to her cousin. 

“Why, you liked her immensely, at first,” 
said Jack; ‘‘and you insisted on my liking her. 
And now—” 

‘Jack, Jack, will you always be an impulsive 
boy?’’ Honora broke in, with resignation. ‘I 
did not tell you to fall over-ears in love without 
reflection. Oh, Jack! Jack!” 


for having suggested such possibility to him. 

But, one day, the pair saw her box her maid’s 
ears—of course, unaware that they beheld her 
energetic exploit—and then Jack gave her up. 
He told Honora that his head began to feel 
like a kaleidoscope, that to no one of his late 
} enchantresses had he found himself especially 
S attached. He thought. he would let his heart 
lie fallow for awhile, and trust to destiny a little 
—that stern dame might produce exactly his 
fitting mate when least expected. 

Honora feared that he might again show 
weakness where she was concerned; but, instead 
of that, he bade an abrupt farewell, just before 
Lent, and went off to New Orleans, to see the 
Mardi-Gras, and did not make his appearance 
again that season. 

Soon after his departure, Honora became fully 
occupied in her own personal affairs, which 
suddenly presented possibilities of a good deal 
of moment. Jack had not been gone a fortnight 
—Honora was quite surprised to find how much 
longer it seemed—when Murray Hill was grati- 
fied by the arrival of Lord Silvertop: who, as 
everybody knew, would be the Earl of Glent- 
worth when his grandfather died. Among earl- 
none was mightier than that, and upon 
; 
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the enjoyment and greatness thereof his lordship 
could not fail to enter before long, as the old 
earl was fast nearing his three-score years and 
ten. Lord Silvertop himself was a man of thirty 
or so—good-looking, well educated, fairly well 
endowed with mental qualities, no gambler, no 
spendthrift—indeed, if report spoke the truth, 
slightly given to parsimony, and fully decided, 
when he married, to add wealth to the large 
fortune he already possessed. 

It was a matter of no surprise that, from the 
moment of his presentation to her, Lord Silvertop 
should appear deeply impressed by Miss Oldham. 
Everybody had been prophesying of her, for 
several seasons past, that nothing would content 
her but marrying a really fine English title, and, 
from the beginning, people felt certain how this 
affair would end. 

But Lord Silvertop was a very cautious man. 
During the weeks he spent in town before start- 
ing on the regulation trip to California, he took 
ample opportunity, not only to learn the exact 
amount of Miss Oldham’s fortune, but to study 
her with a certain slow acumen which he pos- 
3 sessed, and which, in truth, was very correct. 
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When he left New York, he had not proposed } Courtney, by whom he seemed so perfectly be- 
to Honora; but she knew—as women do know 3 witched that Honora dreaded lest some hasty 
such things—that he meant to, on his return, } scrawl or brief telegram should inform her of 
and that he had not done so before his departure his engagement, before she had an opportunity 
was her own fault. Not one shred of her queen- to see the young lady and decide upon her fitness 
liness did Honora put off; indeed, those who 3 for the post to which Jack apparently desired 
knew her well declared that she was more 3 most ardently to elevate her. 
stately and imperious with the future earl than She ifstituted adroit but searching inquiries 
ever she had been with any among the legion } right and left, and learned through mutual 
of her admirers. She knew that he would offer } friends that Miss Courtney was undoubtedly in 
her his hand before he left America. He was } every way worthy to be any man’s wife, what- 
not a man easily to change his mind, after he ; ever his. position or merit. Then, of course, 
had gone to the trouble of making it up, and she } Honora wrote at once to Jack; with her custom- 
knew she should accept him. ary honesty, she told him how satisfactory her 
Fate was bringing her the husband she had } inquiries had proved, and how glad she should 
always intended to have, if she took any: a} be if this time his heart were truly and earnestly 
man of great position through his birth and interested. Still, some vague dread, some odd 
wealth ; a man whose uprightness rendered him sensation of disquiet, impelled her almost against 
worthy of esteem, and whose talent was quite} her will to urge upon him the necessity for 
sufficient to help him to grace his seat in the 3 extreme prudence and the utmost consideration. 
House of Lords, when he should attain to it. And Jack answered the letter briefly; in the 
Yet she was not very happy asthe spring} most friendly manner accepting her advice, but 
went on, in spite of all that lay within her} writing more lightly than he ought; even in- 
reach. She caught herself feeling rather glad} dulging here and there in a little slang, and 
when Lord Silvertop set off on his trip; then } winding up with ‘‘ How about the lord?” This 
told herself that her only reason was because } was the first time he had ever vouchsafed any 
she had feared he would rush prematurely into } allusion: to the future earl, in his letters, and 
a proposal if he remained longer, and it was due Honora was somewhat offended at this fashion of 
to her dignity and his, that such proposal should 3 doing it. 
be preceded by ample leisure for reflection on{ The day after she received her cousin’s 
both sides. epistle, Lord Silvertop arrived at the little vil- 
The spring blossomed into summer, and Miss } lage near her country-place. He called imme- 
Oldham went to her country-place. Lord Silver- $ diately on Miss Oldham: and, during the next 
top was still absent. His return had been } fortnight, they saw a great deal of each other. At 
delayed by the serious illness of a young cousin, } the end of the time, she got a note from him, ask- 
who was his companion in his American tour, } ing if he might call. the next day ; begging her 
and to whom he was more attached than to any 3 to fix an hour, and to have the great kindness 
other relative or friend he possessed. He had } to receive him alone. 
managed to open a correspondence with Miss She sent back a few calm lines: she would 
Oldham, through the medium of some rare min-} be at home the next day at one o'clock, and 
erals he sent her, and a number of letters had ; should be happy to receive Lord Silvertop ; and 
passed between them—a little stilted in their; went to bed with the consciousness that on the 
language, on the future earl’s part—very grace- } morrow a countess’s coronet would be laid at her 
ful and delightful on that of the lady, for Honora } feet. Yet she felt no sense of elation. On the 
possessed a positive genius in the way of letter- } contrary, her spirits were sadly depressed. But 
writing. she told herself this was natural in a woman of 
She had not seen Jack during this interval, } judgment and reflection. Somehow, during the 
but she heard from him also, and his last letters} night, she had to say the same thing over so 
had caused her more anxious thought than Lord } very often, that at last it did not sound satisfac- 
Silvertop’s return or her own future prospects— tory. But it was better than her slumber, for, 
indeed, these were so perfectly satisfactory that} each time she dozed, she began dreaming of 
further thought in regard to them was unneces- } Jack in an absurd fashion. Sometimes he loved 
sary. her, and sometimes a stranger, and there was 
But that wretched unfortunate Jack—she was $ great confusion and trouble, from which she 
in great fear and dread for him. His later} woke with a start, feeling actually nervous and 
epistles had been dated from Richfield Springs, } afraid. 
and were full of the fascination of a certain Miss Lord Silvertop was to call at one; but, before 
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eleven o’clock, Honora was startled by tidings 
so disastrous that, for a space, even her strong 
powers reeled under the shock. She learned 
that the terrible failure of a certain stock-com- 
pany would leave her with her fortune so sorely 
diminished that, compared to what she had been 
accustomed to, her lot would seem poverty. 

Her aunt had read the intelligence in the 
morning papers, and Honora’s name was men- 
tioned among the list of losers. All she could 
do was to telegraph to her lawyer in New York, 
and await his answer with such fortitude as she 
might be able to summon to her aid. 

Soon after she had done this, there came a 
second note from Lord Silvertop, in which his 
lordship explained, rather lamely, that import- 
ant news from England—political, he hinted— 
rendered it necessary for him to set out for 
Quebec that very morning, and forced him to 
postpone his intended visit till his return. 

Oppressed by thought, she went down to 
the river and took her boat—for she kept one, 
always, at the foot of the terrace—hoping that 
a brisk row would help her to throw off her 
sadness. She had great faith in exercise as a 
corrective for morbid fancy. After all, she was 
young, she was healthy, life was before her. 
Why should she despair? She pulled out into 
the stream, and, coming back, gathered some 
water-lilies ; for the water-lilies grew thick and 
fragrant, close under the bank. On the top of 
the terrace, she paused ; for twilight had fallen, 
and the beauty of the scene hoth fascinated and 
soothed her. The opposite shore lay dark before 
her; but the sky and river were bright with the 
afterglow, the peace of the whole scene was 
indescribable. ‘*Come what may,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘life, after all, is worth living: happi- 3 
ness is our own, if we determine to be happy. 
Riches are not everything: the chief thing is 
doing right, is loving and being loved.” 

Suddenly, a footstep sounded on the terrace, 
She turned quickly. It was Jack; and, in 
another moment, he was holding her in his arms 
—tight, tight—before she knew where she was. 
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‘‘You have come to tell me you are engaged 
to Miss Courtney,’’ she said, freeing herself after 
a little struggle. ‘Oh, Jack—dear Jack!— 
I hope you will be happy.” 

“And the lord?’ demanded Jack, brusquely. 

“Gone, Jack,” she said, quietly. ‘I have 
something sad to tell you, but you mustn’t mind: 
Ive lost all my money. We won’t talk about 
it yet. Tell me of—”’ 

‘*My love!” broke in Jack. ‘‘ You know that, 
for me, you’re the only woman in the world. 
Honora! Honora! I only tried to see if I couldn’t 
convince you that you cared. And you do—say 
you do!” 

Miss Oldham leaned against the balustrade, 
white and faint; but she waved him off, saying: 

“TI believe I did, all the while; but I didn’t 
know it. And now it would seem so mean, now 
that ’m poor—” 

“Poor! nonsense!” interrupted Jack. “I 
came on expressly to tell you that the news- 
paper-report was just a dodge got up in Wall 
Street. Poor old Travers received your telegram ; 
but he’s in bed with the gout, and so begged me 
to hurry here in his stead. Honora, you love 
me—you do!” 

She would give him no answer then. She 
was shaken, almost ill. But, the next day, she 
sent for him. 

‘*Read this,’ were almost her first words, 
placing in his hands an open letter. 

It was from Lord Silvertop. It had been 
written on the previous evening, in New York, 
and contained an offer of marriage. 

“The sneak !’’ cried Jack. ‘He's found out 
that your fortune isn’t gone.” Then tried to 
control himself, and said, in an odd voice: 

** Well, Honora ?”’ 

“Tt is well,’ she answered, with a heavenly 
smile and a burst of happy tears. ‘‘ This letter 
has shown me the truth. Jack! Jack! I'd 
rather be your wife than be a queen!” 

“At last! at last!’? Jack cried, catching her 
in his arms. 

And so Honora’s anxiety for him ended. 
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BY BERTHA HEAVEY. 





As we journey down life’s pathway, 
Speak a kind word when we can ; 

Give a smile to cheer the weary, 
Brighten heart of child or man. 


Kindly words oft lighten sorrow, 
That with gloom our path enshruuds ; 


Let the sunshine of our gladness 
Break through all its stormy clouds, 


Help—yesa, help—for one another, 
In this daily toil of life ; 

Lend a hand to aid « brother : 
Peace will reign, instead of strife, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 370. 


XVIII. THE sxster. “In faith, my wits carry me not so far, yet 
Tue last sentence of the king was broken off} I misdoubt if they have not picked up what thy 
by the appearance of the priest, who drew up wisdom has failed to warn thee of.” 

his horse a little apart, as if awaiting some } ‘* What is that, sirrah ?”’ 

encouragement to advance to closer companion- } “Why, that a troop of Bedford’s men is 
ship. The portion of his countenance that could } either in close pursuit, or has swept round the 
be seen from under his cowl was bold and rosy, ; hill, in order to intercept us at the village 
while there was an expression in his pale-gray 3} ahead.” 

eyes which bespoke craft and cunning, rather; ‘By the mass, no!’’ exclaimed Dunois, step- 


than the good-nature his smile indicated. ping hastily forward, to gain a distinct view 
‘‘Well, sirrah, what news? Hast thou seen } of the village. 
aught of the enemy?” said the king. Nothing could have been more quiet than the 


The man looked warily at his master, as if to , strip of green verdure over which the travelers 

judge clearly of the humor he was in. Then, ; gazed. The village lay still and beautiful in the 
throwing off all appearance of modesty, he rode } bosom of the valley, without the least appearance 
up to the two friends, where they stood by the } of life og bustle which might betray the presence 
body of the fallen horse. When close to them, ; of anenemy; yet the very repose was suspicious. 
he threw back the hood that was drawn low; ‘For my part,” said the jester, putting on the 
over his fuce, and flung open the gray friar’s- } rejected cap, girding the friar’s-gown over his 
gown that covered him from head to foot, $ finery, and drawing the cowl over his face, ‘the 
revealing garments underneath in such gorgeous $ company here does not suit me. I saw the walls 
contrast that the effect was ludicrous. His} of a convent, as we passed along, and rest there 
doublet and hose were of tarrished crimson } beseemeth my character better than a fight in 
velvet, slashed and pointed with orange. His | the greenwood.” 
shoes were more decidedly pointed, like the “A convent? Art thou sure, knave?”’ 
inverted bill of a hawk, and the high square ‘*No, Iam a born fool, and no knave. It is 
cap of crimson cloth was banded and fringed } the convent we seek, brother Charles.’’ 
with silver lace. On each of the four corners, ‘‘Then this is Domremy.” 
a small bell of similar metal emitted a tinkling { ‘‘Yes, Charles. Yon cluster of houses is even 
sound at each tread of his horse, proclaiming Domremy. The chateau which overlooks these 
him as one of the fools or jesters appended to 3 old woods belongs to our trusty friend Pierre 
many noble families of France at that perioc. { de Baudricourt.’’ 


Taking off his cap, he held it out with mock; ‘* How far is the convent from this ?”’ 
gravity to the king. ; «That depends on the road to be traveled. 
‘* What mears this folly ?”’ exclaimed Charles, ; But take a fool’s advice, and ask all other 
laughing, as he pushed the cap aside. ’ questions under shelter. We are too convenient 


“Take it, take it, brother Charles, as the 3 for chance arrows, in this open space.” 
greater fool of the two; for, while I hide all } “The fool is right,’ said Dunois. ‘Let us 
this bravery under a friar’s-gown, and pass free retreat to yon tree.” 
among friends and enemies, the king of Prange | Leaving the dead horse stretched across the 
stands, unguarded and but half disguised, whin- { path, the three men hurried to the beech-tree, 
ing over a dead horse, close by a wood infested } where the king’s horse was standing. As they 
with enemies.” paused there, concealed by the drooping boughs, 
“Peace, fool!” exclaimed Dunois, suddenly } and deliberating on the best means of reaching 
rousing himself. ‘And, if thou canst, tell us} the convent, an exclamation from the jester drew 
how we are to go forward.” ‘ their attention to the village. (457) 
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Hitherto, it had displayed no sign of life; but 
now a female appeared, issuing from the prin- 
cipal street, riding a young horse and leading 
another. The fiery young horse which she rode 
was without saddle or other accoutrement, save 
a halter of twisted deer-skin; yet she reined 
him with a careless grace as she came swiftly 
forward, her knee resting lightly on his glossy 
shoulder, and her small foot, in its buskin of 
coarse untanned leather, pressed to his side, 
unsupported by strap or stirrup. 

“She rides bravely,” exclaimed the king, his 
blue eyes flashing with admiration, as she rode 
so near the ‘ Beautiful May,” on her way to the 
river, that he had a full view of her person. 
“Aye, by the mass, and is beautiful as she is 





brave. Surely, this is no mere peasant.” 

“By my faith, but I think she is doing 
peasant’s- work,’ answered the fool; ‘and 
rough work at that. But she does it well. 
I couldn’t ride better myself.’’ 

Neither the king nor Dunois heard this speech. 
They were both breathlessly watching the strange 
girl. 

Jeanne was indeed a creature to arouse more 
than royal admiration, as she dashed out of the 
village, leading her father’s horses to drink and 
bathe in the river. She was a peasant, but sat 
her horse right regally, as a sovereign keeps her 
throne. She was dressed, to-day, however, even 
more rudely than the female peasants of the 
neighborhood. A skirt of coarse blue stuff, 
scarcely reaching to the ankle, and a bodice of 
inferior scarlet cloth, laced over her full bust, 





exposing the spirited curve of her neck, and 
fitting tightly to her round and well-proportioned 
waist, composed her entire raiment. Her arms 
were bare to the elbows, and, though brown from 
exposure, displayed a healthy roundness and 
beautiful proportion. The dark and shining hair 
was drawn away from her face in the form of an 
ancient helmet, and flowed down her back in 
long glossy waves, which caught the light like 
the plumage of a raven, exposing a forehead full 
of intellect, which gave a character of command- 
ing—nay, of almost divine—beauty to her face. 
The horses came forward at the top of their 
speed, and, plunging into the stream without 
checking their force, sent a shower of spray } 
over themselves and their rider. Without seem- 
ing in the least annoyed by this unceremonious 
deluge, she urged them through the stream, up 
the opposite bank, and then, with a bold evolu- 
tion, plunged down again, forcing the beasts to 
prance and curvet in the water, and sending a 





shower of spray into the sunlight, till the air 
around seemed alive with shooting diamonds. 


After indulging in this bold exercise for awhile, 
she suffered the horses to drink, and rode slowly 
to a side of the bank nearest to the tree under 
which the travelers were standing. Wheeling 
her horses around, she remained gazing toward 
the village, occasionally turning a keen look 
down the valley, as if she had been stationed 
there to give warning to a friend, or to detect 
the approach of an enemy. She sat, with a 
heap of gorgeous clouds piled up behind the 
woods, and pouring a flood of glory on the spot 
she occupied, till her long hair, as it stirred in 
the wind, seemed interwoven with flickering 
gold, the boughs of a great oak close-by wiving 
to and fro in the crimson light, like triumphal 
banners drenched in the blood of a battlefield, 
her spirited horses pawing the turf, and she 
unconsciously curbing the one on which she sat 
till his mouth almost touched his chest. 

As she sat thus, holding those two men breath- 
less with astonishment and admiration, a sound 
of approaching hoofs aroused them, and a troop 
of English soldiers came sweeping down the 
very path they had left. They drew up, and 
made a sharp halt, as the body of the dead horse 
blocked the path. 

‘‘Ha! what have we here?” exclaimed the 
leaden of the party, reining his horse up by the 
stiffening form of the traveler’s steed, and stir- 
ring the coarse saddle-cloth with his sword. 
‘Holy Saint George! but this must belong to 
the party we are in search of. See: here are 
housings of velvet, and stirrups of beaten silver. 
Push forward! the carcass is scarcely cold; they 
cannot be far ahead—we shall find them at some 
hostelry in yon village. On! on!” 

The man gave a quick searching glance, as he 
spoke; but, by this time, the woods were dusky 
with shadows, and the ‘“ Beautiful May” bent 
its branches so protectingly, that the travelers 
escaped his observation. Still urging his men 
to follow, the English leader put spurs to his 
horse, leaped over the poor beast lying across 
his path, and galloped toward the village, fol- 
lowed by his men. One soldier, a heavy-feat- 
ured ruffianly fellow, lingered behind till his 
companions had advanced some distance, then, 
throwing himself heavily from his saddle, he 
slipped the bridle over his arm, and proceeded 
to dismantle the dead horse of his trappings. 
After tearing the weapons from the saddle-tow, 
he looked with a rapacious eye on the rich hous- 
ings, now fully revealed. 

‘«« By the holy Saint Gris!’’ he muttered, lift- 
ing one of the stirrups and striving to tear it 
from the strap, ‘‘it is a pity to rend such goodly 
furniture ; if I had another beast, now, to bear 
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the prize, this dead carcass were better worth { of horses. The bloodhounds have turned upon 
stripping than a dozen beggarly Frenchmen.” us. The fellow has given them warning.” 

As he uttered the last words, a noise drew his ‘Not so, cousin,” said the jester. ‘I stopped 
attention to Jeanne, where she sat like a young 3 long enough to make sure that the beef-eater’s 
eagle watching the ravages of a hungry vulture. } skull was driven clean in. It was a lusty blow 
He dropped the stirrup, and, springing to his ; that unhorsed him.” 
saddle, urged his horse rudely forward. Before ‘Still, they will find him lying across the 
she could prepare herself for the outrage, his; path. But we have a fair start,” said Dunois. 
heavy beast rushed between her and the led “A fair start? By the rood, they are turning 
horse; the halter was forced from her hand, and} up the path now!” cried the jester. ‘Here, 
the brutal wretch galloped back to secure the } Cousin Charles, take my gown and gird it on; 
coveted horse-furniture. Before the man could } leave me to deal with these churls. Fold the 
dismount, the girl touched her horse and spoke a } gown close, cousin. Draw the cowl well down; 
single word. With the speed of a deer it leaped { and, if thou canst, stoop a little, as if thy 
forward, and, with half a dozen bounds, came shoulders were bent with much kneeling. So, 
neck-and-neck with his stolen companion. With-; so. It shall go hard if I do not keep them at 
out checking his speed, Jeanne leaned forward, bay till a safe shelter is reached. To the ruin 
slipped the leather halter from the head of the } at once—stall both horses in the crypt. There 
disputed animal, and, calling him by name, ; is a secret passage thence to the old chapel.” 
galloped down the hill as fearlessly as she had “The knave is right,” laughed the king, from 
ascended it. The freed horse sprang forward at} under his cowl. ‘Now, now, for our good 
her call, and kept by her side, as if still subject ; steeds and a fool's wit.” 
to her guidance. $ With these words, the two horsemen turned 

With a brutal oath the soldier buried his rowels } their beasts out of the path, buried the sound 
into his charger; it plunged forward, but was} of their hoofs in the turf, and sped through 
instantly thrown back upon its haunches by a} the forest, leaving the jester behind. 
strong arm, and a heavy blow sent its rider with The moment they were out of sight, this 








a crash to the ground. strange character turned his horse and rode 
slowly back, winding a fantastic horn swung to 
XIX. THE RIDE OF DEATH. his girdle as he went. He had almost reached 





‘« BRAVELY done!’’ exclaimed the king, who the edge of the woods, when a troop of horse- 
had followed Dunois out from the sheltering men filled the path, and one of them seized him 
beech. ‘The knave is dead, or so thoroughly } roughly by the mantle, at which the jester took 
stunned that he will never miss his horse. } no notice, but rattled his bells and blew his horn 
Mount the heavy brute, and let us push for } with fresh vigor. 
some place of safety before his companions miss; ‘‘What have we here?” cried the leader, 
us at the village and turn back.”’ regarding the variegated garment of his captive 

Dunois mounted the trooper’s horse. with rude scorn. ‘This creature, who fairly 

“Let us take to the woods—where, I will be ; lights up the woods with his bravery, is not one 
sworn, the sumpter-mules have found a hiding- $ of those we seek. What art thou doing here, 
place,” he said, urging his horse into a path } sirrah ?”’ 
which led to the chateau. “What am I doing, most worshipful sir? 

““Nay; we can claim no hospitality yonder } Searching for two cowardly companions, that 
without discovery to our person,” said the king, 3 have been frightened away from me by the 
as the two rode into the wood, ‘“‘and that must } sound of so many hoofs in the highroad. Rank 
be avoided.” cowards, both of them, and my lord the count 

“There is plenty of hiding-places about the $ waiting for the stores we bring him from Vou- 
ruined convent,” said the jester, riding up to} couleurs.” 
his master, as if afraid of being left in the rear. ‘‘ Who is thy lord, sirrah ?”’ 

«The nuns only hold a corner of it, which has *‘Who? Who, indeed? Asif there were more 
been walled in for the handful that is left. One} than one lord in Domremy! He of the chateau 
might camp a troop of horse in the broken } up yonder—Count de Baudricourt.”’ 

cloisters and old banqueting-hall.”’ “Count de Baudricourt? Art thou of his 

‘‘So near the convent, and there our journey 3 household, fool?” 
ends,”’ cried the king, urging his horse forward ‘«Even .so, as my father was before me,” 
with sudden enthusiasm. answered the jester, shaking his cap-and-bells, 

“Hark!” said Dunois. ‘I hear the tramp; and winding his horn with stolid good-nature. 
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‘Is he for Burgundy, Henry, or Charles? 
Tell me truly, if thou hast wit enough to 
answer.’ 

‘‘Burgundy, English Henry, or Charles,” 
answered the jester, counting the names off on 
his fingers. ‘Not that’? Here he struck down 
the finger representing the French king. ‘‘ Nor 
that—only in half, Burgundy being too often on 
both sides. These two being struck down, there 
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ion his heavy brow and keen suspicion in his 
eyes. 
‘*Sirrah, thou art lying.” 

; One moment, the jester’s eye quailed, and he 
}grew white about the lips. Then he laughed 
3 loud and long, rolling on his horse. 

3 «Ho! ho! my master will be glad to hear 
} that : for lying is the one courtly grace that 
> I lack.” 


5 


is but one left—that is my little finger, which } ‘The traitors could not have ridden at such 


means the holy King Henry.” 

‘Art thou sure of this?” 

‘Am I sure that my little finger stands erect? 
Nothing can strike that down. An ye be English, 
French, or Burgundian, I must speak the king’s 
truth.” 

‘‘Then, being on the right side, say promptly 
if a party of three men—two seeming peasants 
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speed.” 

‘<I will be sworn they went straight for the 
gorge.” 

‘‘Thou saidst, through the gorge.” 

“To it or through it. How could I tell, when 
the path is half-shut-in with trees ?’’ 

‘* Sirrah, have a care.”’ 

“Ha! see now if I have not spoken truth. 


and a priest—has passed this way within the} Here come my master’s sumpter-mules, with 


half-hour.”’ 

‘«Two men and a priest? Well mounted ?’’ 

“Aye; on horses that might carry a king.”’ 

**Such as lies in the highway down yonder?”’ 

“Aye; housed with velvet, under a dun- 
colored saddle-cloth.”’ 

‘Velvet, under dun-colored cloth? Aye, 
I saw the party. One of my lord’s ‘foresters 
brought the beast down, thinking he carried 
a King-Charles man.” 

‘ofa |?’ 

‘‘ His rider fled to the woods.” 

“<oet” 

‘Then a trooper came riding up—” 

‘One of my own men!” 

‘On which the traitor-band came forth in 
a body. One of them clove him through the 
skull, leaped onto his horse, and rode away.” 

‘Rode away, good fool? Which path did he 
take ?”’ 

‘‘Which path? No path at all; but all three 
came out from the shelter of yon old beech-tree, 
rode straight down to the river, and-—” 

“ Well, good fool, well?” 

‘“‘Plunged like mad over the bank just there— 
steep enough it is, though the stream is shallow— 
waded across, broke into a furious gallop on the 
other side, and bore straight for yon gap in the 
hills.” 

“That way? Back to Voucouleurs ?”’ 

“Or to the Evil One: for so the traitors 
seemed to ride.”’ 

The leader of the English band rode a little 
forward, and scanned the opposite hill eagerly. 
The distance seemed to strike him as more than 
any horse could accomplish in the time his 
troopers had taken, in their rout to the village 
and back. He turned to the jester, with a frown 


| them.”’ 


the two cowards who fled to the woods. Ask 


True enough, a couple of heavily-laden mules 
$ came tramping through the undergrowth, led by 
’two peasants, who seemed to shrink back in 
3 terror when they saw the crowd of troopers that 
; blocked up the way. 
$ ‘Come forth, Hubin. Do not be afraid, 
Fabin. These are friends—true-hearted English- 
men, every man of them,” cried the jester, with 
a thrill of terror in his voice that his perilous 
position rendered natural. ‘Tell them if ye 
saw not three of King Charles’s brigands riding, 
fit to break their necks, toward yon break in the 
hills. His worship will not believe me.” 

The foremost peasant advanced into the open 
space, and, leaning against his mule, looked 
steadily into the jester’s face as he answered : 

‘Nay, I saw only this: The three marauders 
plunged down yon bank, and cleared the shallow 
water beyond, like deer with a pack of hounds 
at their heels. Then they scattered off amongst 
the underbrush and trees on the other side. 
3 That is all I know about it.” 

3 The jester drew a deep breath. The captain 
3of the troop looked keenly from him to the 
3 peasant. 

‘And thou?’ he said, addressing the other 
man. ‘ What hast thou to say?” 

‘What, I? Nothing, forsooth; only, the 
horses skimmed the ford like birds. It was a 
brave sight. I had sent a flight of arrows after 
them, but that I had to care for the mules.’’ 

The English leader seemed satisfied, and 
began to form his troop for a rapid movement. 
The jester watched him anxiously. A _ hostile 
grasp was still on his shoulder—the fiery glance 
of his captor seemed to search his face. 
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‘Shall we force this sharp fool to go with $ left. Wonderful courage and great strength had 
us?’ he said, addressing his leader. ‘‘For my } saved him from swift death by the current. 
part, I misdoubt him.” The horse that bore him had been left free to 

“Nay, let him go, or we lose time. They } fight his own way. With nothing but his noble 
must have gone the way he says, or we should } head out of water, he carried his master bravely 
have heard something of them at the village. 3 to the opposite bank, rose desperately on his 
Where ‘they crossed, we can follow. Heatken, $ hind feet, and tore’at the soil for a foothold. 
my men: he who takes captive the tallest of; The bank was steep, the soil moist and yielding. 
those three traitors shall have a hide of land; Again and again his hoofs tore down great 
and twenty ounces of silver, when he returns to } hollows in the mud, and brought showers of 





England.”’ broken turf rolling into the water. At last, he 
A shout, hoarse and deep, followed these 3 made one mighty effort, fell backward upon his 
words. The leader drew his sword: rider, and sunk forever. 
“On, soldiers, on !”” Of all that powerful troop, not one living 


With a clang of arms and a rattle of chain- 3 creature remained. 
mail, the troop started at a mad gallop down to ‘You will make captive the king, will you ?”’ 
the banks of the Meuse. In the wild enthusiasm, 3 said the jester, as he watched this last one dis- 
neither leader nor men took heed of the steep; appear. ‘He has come on a secret errand, the 
bank or the swift stream beyond, for the $ fool, and you will waylay and murder him if he 
captain’s voice rang out a secret that stirred } resist being made prisoner. Well, my friends, 


through them like flame. two can play at that game; and it seems to me,” 
“On! on!” he cried, waving his sword with 3 grimly, ‘‘that you have had the worst of it. 
wild enthusiasm. ‘On, my men; on! Between } But, as for the fool,” hesitating for awhile, ‘I 


you and yon hills, King Charles of France and ?am not so sure. To come all the way from 
his bravest generals are lurking. They have} Chinon, in disguise, in order to see this girl 
come here on some secret mission, I wot not } that my lord of Baudricourt says has a divine 
what, the fools. If, on their return, they reach 3 mission to redeem France, seems to me—even 
Chinon alive, we shall deserve to have the armor 3 born jester that I am—little short of madness. 
hacked from our shoulders.” By St. Denis! I begin sometimes to believe that 
Wild with excitement, mad with thirst for the ; his father’s insanity has descended to him. 
rich reward, the troopers sent out a fierce yell, ; And to think that Dunois, who has as sound a 
plunged in a body over the steep bank, and were } head on his shoulders as any man, should favor 
seized, in a moment, by the deep swift force of} the notion. But then,” scratching his head, 
the stream and swept away. “the count says that, whether she has a mission 
The jester watched them, with a smile on his} or not, it will be all the same, provided the 
lips and burning fire in his eyes. A great sob 3} people can be made to believe it. The idea that 
burst from him as the troop plunged, in aa young girl has been inspired to rescue France 
living cataract, over the bank. Then his eyes } from the English will rouse them to enthusiasm, 
grew wild and fierce. Every vestige of color left { he declares; and the king has persuaded himself 
his face, as he watched for men and horses to } that Dunois is right. ‘When my bravest captain 
appear again. tells me that all is lost without some such 
They did appear, fearfully submerged, adventitious aid,’ I heard his majesty say the 
struggling, writhing, fighting for a foothold. A} words myself, ‘I, for one, take it for granted 
horrid mingling of human and ‘brute life, each } that we are at our last strait. But I will see 
toiling madly for itself. The swift current hur- ; the girl myself, and test her claim.’ Well, your 
ried them on, the men sinking under their heavy } majesty may not be such a fool, after all. If 
armor, the poor beasts dragged helplessly down- } that was the girl whom we saw riding the horse, 
ward by the mad efforts of their riders to guide she’s worth a whole army. But what especial 
them, the water forming whirlpools in which both i interest my lord of Baudricourt has in it, I can’t 
went down together with appalling stillness. } make out. “I: half believe the gossip about his 
The king’s jester looked on. ‘No breath } brother-in-law being madly in love with the girl. 
stirred his chest, or could have escaped through } 2nd so wishes to get her out of the way. But 
the clenched teeth which locked in his ‘life like } We shall see—we shall see.” 
steel: Te arose slowly, and stood upright in his : 
-tirrups, surveying ‘the awful scene. As one } XX. IN THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
after another sunk, a faint ripple of the nerves} No word was spoken between the king and 
passed over his white face. Bat one man’ was ; Dunois as their horses flew along the forest-turf, 
Vox. XCI.—25. 
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and carried them in sight, of the ruin they 
sought. Both men were fearfully disturbed by 
the peril so close upon them. Brave as lions, 
they had been compelled to flee like foxes. For 
that moment, the fate of France and its young 
monarch lay in the hands of a court jester. If 
his craft failed, all was lost. 

For some moments, they could hear the deep 
hoarse voice of the English captain; then a 
sharp rattle of arms; afterward a shout, and 
then a sound of flying hoofs. 

For one moment, the king checked his horse, 
put back the priest’s cowl, and listened. 

‘They recede. They are turning back. The 
saints be thanked! We have breathing-time.”’ 

“Thank heaven, the night is closing in. The 
ruin is full of shadows. The path to it is 
choked up with grass. We have a chance to get 


. in unobserved.” 


Still the king listened. 

“‘They do not approach. How swiftly they 
ride. Hark! what is that?” 

A strange wild yell, appalling even as it 
faintly reached them, held both the young men 
mute, 

‘How still it is! Has the earth swallowed 
tem up?” said the king, at length, speaking in 
a hushed and awe-struck voice. 

‘* Rather, they have turned, and are creeping 
upon us through the wood,” answered Dunois. 
‘*Sire, we have no time for loitering. This is 
the path.” 

The king rode forward, taking a scarcely 
defined footpath which led to the ruin, now 
veiled with the soft purplish mist of evening, 
here and there shot through with a gleam of 
dying crimson. After following this path a 
few minutes, the two men found themselves 
in what had been, long ago, a broad and spa- 
cious garden, in which weeds and delicate 
flowers had grown and struggled together for 
years, till the blossoms had almost disappeared. 
Now, docks and thistles grew rank along the 
path. Here and there, a solitary flower peeped 
out through the rank weeds. Once or twice, the 
horses were almost tethered by a vine that had 
trailed itself across the path. © 

Slowly and anxiously the two men picked 


‘their way through this tangle of rank herbage 


until they came to a broken fountain, still 
solemnly guarded by a half-dozen statues of 
saints, though the stream it emitted was half 
choked up, and was soon lost in the wilderness 
of flowers and lush grasses. By this they 
passed, and finally reached a gap in the sunken 
wall, nearly blocked up with loose stones and 
choked with bushes and writhing vines. 








“This must be the passage we were told of,” 
said Dunois, tearing an opening for his horse 
through the bushes. ‘Follow me, my liege. | It 
is rough, but possible.” 

Holding the bushes back with one hand, 
Dunois encouraged his own horse forward, and 
saw that of Charles follow it. Both the animals 
struggled over what seemed an impassable barrier 
of loose stones, then made a desperate plunge 
into the crypt beneath. 

‘Shall we follow this way?” asked the king, 
whose face had grown white and serious, as the 
horses took their leap. , 

“Nay, sire; let us seek the postern. There 
is a secret chamber somewhere, as my instructions 
go, leading from the chapel. Now that our horses 
are safe, we can move with more caution.’’ 

The men spoke in whispers, for the sudden 
stillness which had fallen on their pursuers 
filled them with more alarm than all the tumult 
of moving soldiers had done. Cautiously they 
glided along, till they found themselves in the 
ruin of an unroofed chapel, which the fading day 
made dim and shadowy. Before them were the 
white steps which had led to the grand altar. 
Behind them arose a noble Gothic window, stand- 
ing like a network of lace against the purple 
sky. Here and there diamond panes of painted 
glass clung to the perfect frames, turning the 
sunbeams blue, gold, or crimson, as they passed 
through. 

‘¢Tt is somewhere to the left of this,’’ whis- 
pered Dunois, hurrying across the ruined altar- 
steps in his haste. ‘‘ Brother Richard explained 
all this to me, in a letter, thinking to have us 
informed in case of a surprise. It was a shrewd 
caution. Oh, here it is, whispered Dunois, 
tearing some branches of ivy from the wall and 
feeling carefully for the passage they concealed. 
‘Here is the spring. Enter, sire, enter.” 

As he spoke, a solid block of stone vibrated, 
turned slowly on some hidden pivot of iron, and 
left an opening through which the king crept 
without difficulty. Dunois followed, and swung 
the stone back to its place in the wall. 

The two stood now in a vaulted chamber, some 
twelve feet square, dimly lighted through a slit 
high up in the wall. A huge fireplace, chiseled 
over with emblems of the church, yawned at one 
extremity, in which some dry faggots were heaped. 
On a high-posted and heavily-carved ebony bed- 
stead, to which some fragments of what had been 
rich scarlet drapery were clinging, a bed, stuffed 
with husks and sweet-scented shrubs from the 
wood, was spread; and near it stood one of those 
massive oaken chairs, used by bishops, which 
towered upward like a pulpit. 
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Dunois took a bit of flint from his pocket, and, 
striking it against the wall, sent a little shower of 
sparks into some tinder, threw that among the 
faggots, and directly a bright blaze filled the 
room. 

‘© We are safe here,” said Dunois. ‘‘ Nothing 
but treason can reveal this place to our enemies. 
Brother Richard has done well.’’ 

“I do not fear treason,’ answered Charles. 
But what is that? I hear a knock.” 

The. concealed door swung inward, and the 
jester appeared. 

“Ah, here we find thee at last, Cousin Charles, 
like a hare on its form,” he said, assuming his 
fool's character, serious as the occasion was: for 
in that lay his chief influence with the king. 

But Charles was too impatient for this trifling, 
and cut it short at. once. ; 

‘‘ Peace,” he said, rising; ‘thy chatter may 
draw the enemy upon us.” 

The jester flung himself on the chair which 
Charles had abandoned, and broke into a fit of 
half-smothered laughter. 

“‘My voice must have a long reach, if yon 
band of thieves ever hears it again. See now 
if my breath smells of brimstone.” 

The king laughed heartily. He knew that the 
folly of this man was loyalty in disguise, and he 
was both amused and made confident by it. 

«« Well, sirrah, have the brigands fled ?”’ 

« By this time, if the Evil One is expeditious, 
they have ridden so far in purgatory that all the 
priests in France could not win them out.” 

«‘ What dost thou mean? Speak out: Where 
lurk the hounds?’ eried the king, impatiently. 

‘Sire, they are in the bottom of the Meuse.” 

‘‘ Who drove them there?’ demanded Dunois, 
breaking through all restraint. 

“My mother-wit and their own folly.” 

“How?” 

“We pointed out the gate of death, and they 
plunged in. A few horses, with wet and empty 
saddles, struggled up the bank; but not a man 
was saved. Some of the beasts may be worth 
catching. But we have sent the riders on a 
longer journey than they bargained for.” 

« All dead, say ye?’’ questioned the king. 

‘“‘As herring, Cousin Charles. Now, after this, 
remember that a fool’s wit is sharper than a 
braggart’s sword; and place me where I belong 
—at the head of thy rabble army.” 

“Speak sense for once, if thou canst, and say 
in a word what all this means.”’ 


“Can this be true?” 
undertone, to the king. 
‘‘ Marvelous as it seems, we may believe him.” 
The jester started from his:seat, exclaiming : 
“T have other news, but not a word of it 
escapes my lips till something more substantial 
goes through them. It saps a man’s strength 
to talk fasting.” } 

As he spoke, the jester opened'a panel, that 
concealed a cupboard in the wall, and. brought 
forth a huge platter, on which a noble pastry 
was rounded. This he placed on a rough deal 
table, and, returning, dived deeper into the 
niche, for some bottles of old Burgundy wine, 
which he held upto the light and patted with 
fondness, as if. they had been living friends. 

At last, he brought out a roasted pheasant, 
which he placed at the head of the table, where 
he stood rubbing his palms together and regard- 
ing the king with a chuckling laugh. 

«Wherever a priest hides, good fare is certain, 
if one knows how to look for it,’ he said. 
‘‘ Brother Richard must give up both cell and 
supper for once in the way. Come, Cousin 
Charles, fall ‘to. and make quick work of the 
pheasant, if thou likxest it best—my stomach 
yearns toward the pastry—while I call our 
comrades who have charge of the mules.” 

There was little ceremony at this rude meal. 
The half-disguised king, the wholly -disguised 
mule-drivers and general, sat down together ; 
and, while the two young noblemen gave a vivid 
account of the destruction that had fallen on the 
band of English, the jester uncorked the wine, 
filled the goblets which he had drawn from the 
recess of the cupboard, cracking jests over them, 
as he acted as taster to the king, 

The pheasant was quickly reduced to a @is- 
jointed skeleton, a huge chasm was made in the 
pie, and a half-score of empty bottles were hud- 
dled, like beaten soldiers, in a corner of the reom. 
The jester managed to appease his own craving 
appetite to some extent; but he was still hungry, 
and watched the pastry disappear with consider- 
able dismay. When only one solitary wedge 
remained, he whispered to the king, who arose 
and followed him to the door. 

“Brother Richard waits for you,’ he said, 
‘¢and will show you the girl, yourself unseen.” 

And he led the way to another chamber. 

He returned directly, to find one flask of the 
wine remaining and the wedge of pastry he had 


said Dunois, im an 











«Sense is brief, and for once I am sensible. 
We lured the varlets into the deepest place of 
the river, where the undercurrent is strongest, 
and saw them drown like rats.” 





coveted. He seized the flask and platter, cast 
a waggish look over his shoulder, and nodded 
his head till all the bells on his cap tinkled 
merrily. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is the latest Paris walking-costume. ; pretty, although. not quite as new as the braiding 
It is a combination of cinnamon-brown summer- & la militaire. The epaulettes, cuffs, and neck- 
band all correspond. The bodice is miade 
entirely of the plain material. Camel’s-hair, or 
any of the many soft light woven summer-goods 
which come plain and striped to match, may be 
substituted for the summer-cloth which our 
model calls for. Of double-fold striped material, 
six yards—of the plain, two yards—will be 
required. 
No. 2—Is a walking or house costume for a 
young girl, of Scotch plaid woolen goods. A 
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| cloth, with a stripe in a braided effect of a 
t darker shade of brown. The skirt ‘is of the 
i stripe, plain and: full. The tunic—alse of the 
striped material—is draped high at the right 
4 side, to form a long point in front, and ‘to 
display the underskirt on the side. The ‘back- 
drapery is in’ a long puff. The bodice is short 
and poirited, braided to match the stripes—or 
else a piece of the striped material may be used 
—put on as nearly like the form indicated, or) small broken plaid of dull’ mixed colors will 


i else to form a vest. The latter will be equally (make the most stylish costume. The wnder 
(464) 





No, 2. 
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foundation-skirt is of alpaca, with a deep outside 
facing of the plaid, edged with a tiny bex-plaited 
ruffic. The ftont-drapery hangs plain’ and 
straight at the sides, being laid in plaits: at the 
hips to form the fullness in front. The back 








No. 3. 


hangs in long straight kilt-plaics, puffed only 
over the tournure. The back and front drapery 
join on the side-seams. The jacket is a simple 
Norfolk, with three box-plaits back and front, 
continued under the belt and falling in shape in 





This model will serve for making up the: elegant 
plaid Scotch. zephyr-cloths, which are really 
ginghams. Ais they are in dark colors. princi- 
pally, they will hardly need to. be laundried the 
first season ; or, if so, the design for the skirt is 
simple enough to be easily undraped. The jacket 
will need no lining, therefore readily laundried. 
Of woolen goods, double fold, eight or nine 
yards will be sufficient. Of gingham, twelve to 
fourteen yards, for the foundation-skirt will 
have to be of the gingham. 

No. 3.—Norfolk jacket, with yoke. These 
jackets are very suitable for young girls. They 
are worn both out of doors and in, and are made 








No. 6. 


and worn at present in blue, crimson, and all 
shades of red, in black and white; and may be 
worn with differently-colored | skirts: The 
materials used are jersey-cloth, serge, diagonal, . 
blue linen, cashmere, and, of course, any self- 
colored or tiny check material which may: be in 
fashion. In cutting! out, the back and front of 
the yoke must have alining; and, in making up, 
the yoke should be' stitched flatly on the plaited 
portions with the machine before joining the 
bodice together. The belt should be lined with 
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the skirt of the jacket, Close coat-sleeves, and; buckram; and machinestitched ‘at each edge, te 


high standing collar. 


material—fastens with a steel buckle. A turban 


The belt—which is. of the } make it firm and useful. 


No. 4—-ls another eembination-costume, of 


of the material completes this stylish costume. } plain and striped, either woolen, tennis-flannel, 
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or gingham... In this model, the striped goods is 
used crosswise, forming a bayadere. The entire 
underskirt, is of ‘the stripe. If double-fold 
woolen be used, the width will make the depth 





of the skirt by piecing at the top, which will be 
concealed by the overdrapery. If made of yard- 
wide gingham, the underskirt may still be 
pieced, using two widths for the entire depth of 
skirt to the: waist. Match the stripes, of course. 
The front) part of the overdrapery is of the 
stripe, arranged after the design given in the 
illustration, to produce the effect of being turned 
over. The back and other side are of the plain 
material. .The pointed bodice is perfectly plain 
in front, with a short postillion-back or simple 
point, as preferred. Tight coat-sleeves, high 
standing collar. A vest of the stripe may be 
added, if liked. Four and one-half yards of 
stripe of fortysix-inch goods, three to four yards 
of plain same width. Of gingham, six yards 
stripe and five yards plain. 

No. 5++Is a: simple model: for a walking or 
home dress, of ‘all striped material. The under- 








skirt is plain and full. The overdrapery also 
plain and fulled in at the waist. One side, it 
hangs straight and plain; the other is caught up 
high, to display! the underskirt. - The back is 
arranged in loose puffs over the tournure. The 
bodice is a simple corsage-basque, pointed back 
and front, with coat-sleeves puffed a little at the 
shoulder, quite loose at.the cuffs, edged with a 
plaiting of the’ material. From: eight to ten 
yards of fortysix-inch wide material will be 
required. 

No. 6.—For a girl of six years, we give some- 
thing quite new. The frock is made of cashmere, 


3 worked in cross or chain stitch or braided with 


a fine worsted braid, either in the same or a 
contrasting ¢olor. “ The blouse-waist is full, back 
and front. The pieces for the back and front 
are the same, and are made and embroidered 
before being placed upon the waist; also the 





No. 7. 


cuffs: and ‘belt. Plain blue, red, brown, or any 
self-colored linen or gingham, braided or ‘chain- 
stitched in white or colored cotton, will make a 
stylish and useful wash-dress. 
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No. 7.—For a boy of four to .six years, we 
give a stylish suit of Scotch checked tweed. 
Short knickerbocker pants, with a kilted skirt 





and jacket combined. In front, the box-plait is 
wider than the back, forming a double-breasted 
plait, buttoning to the waist. The belt passes 


No. 8.—A blouse-waist and skirt, for either 
boy or girl of four years, made of figured or 
plaid flannel, woolen, or gingham. The collars 
are of plain material, piped on the edge; either 
velvet—or, if in wash-goods, plain-colored. Sash 
to match. 

No. 9—Is a spring paletot, for a child of three 
to four years. Make of plain self-colored fiannel 
or cloth, and trim with striped velvet or plush. 








under loops of the cloth, to keep it in place. 
Pocket-flaps of the material. Collar and cuffs of 
velvet or velveteen. 


We give the back; and the front may either be 
laid in plaits to correspond, or may be simply 
double-breasted. 





COLORED 
WATCH-HOLDER. 


PATTERN: 
BUNCH OF PINKS. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER, 





‘The watch-holder is to be embroidered in silk 
on plush or velvet, or it may be done on gray 
linen. The work is done in Kensington-stitch. 
In our model, there is no shading, the petals 
of the roses being indicated by a line of outline- 
embroidery in a darker shade. The leaves are 
done in the same manner, also the stems. After 
the embroidery is done, mount the work upon 
a thin piece of board. Make a square, and hang 
it, with points up and down. ‘The centre circle, 
for the watch, is furnished with a tiny brass 
hook, and a brass ring suspends the holder at 
the upper point. 

The bunch of carnation-pinks is suitable for 


either embroidery or painting. It is to be 
worked in Kensington-stitch, with the petals of, 
the flowers, veining of the leaves, and outlining 
of the same done in one row of outline-stitch 
with a darker and coarser silk. Or, if preferred, 
the pinks and leaves may be shaded, using two 
or three shades of pink or red—the same in 
green, for the leaves. A spray of carnations, 
done in water-color on rough water-color paper, 
makes a pretty cover for a blotter, or several 
such bunches embroidered on the end of a table- 
cover—say, three—standing up side by side, just 
above the fringed ends. Or a pretty cushion 
may be made of them. 
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‘‘sDOROTHY’’ CORSAGE: WITH 





SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for this month, as suitable for the 
season, the newest pretty corsage out in Paris. 
It is called the “ Dorothy.’” Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, with diagrams, full 
size, of the several pieces of which it is made. 
They are, as will bé seen, six in nuraber—viz: 


1. Hatr or Front or Vest. 
2. Siwe-Prece or Front. 

8. Front. 

4. Baox. 

5. Sipe-Back. 

6. SLEEVE. 


The vest is marked by two notches under the 
arm, which correspond with similar notches on 
the side-piece of front. The darts are marked 
on the vest, The plaits for the front are indi- 
eated by notches, and a dart is marked to form 
the waist. 

The back and side-piece are of the usual form, 
and put together in the usual manner. The full 
or bishop sleeve has rows of dots, showing where 
it is gathered for armhole and wrist. The neck 
is finished by an upright quilling, which requires 
no pattern. The cuff.is a straight band. 

Our pattern calls for a drab cashmere or other 
woolen material, with broché, blue-and-crimson, 
for the vest, cuffs, and border of the skirt. The 
overskirt forms a draped tablier in front, which 
falls in a point toward the left side, and is 
drawn up high on the hip. The back is a long 








box-plaits. Pongee or satin may be made after 


bouffant. The underskirt is arranged in wide } this model. 





WHISK-BROOM HOLDER. 





BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 





In the front of the number is given a new 
design for a very useful article: a whisk-broom 
holder, which every housewife should have. 

An old shawl-strap can be transformed in this 
way into a thing of beauty and usefulness, with 
very little trouble and expense, by following the 
description given below of a whisk-broom holder 
made of an old shawl-strap—a new one would 
not make it very expensive, if necessary to pur- 
chase it for this purpose. The straps: were cut 
off to within five inches of the ends to which the 
preg a attached; these were fastened on 

) 


the handle witl a couple of stitches of linen 
thread. The holder was then gilded, inside 
and out, and suspended with scarlet satin ribbon 
a trifle wider than the straps: A yard was uscd 
for this, which was cut in two; the ends fastened 
through ‘the buckles; the other ends were tied 
together in a bow. 

Select a whisk-broom for this with a scarlet 
plush top; if this cannot be obtained, recover it, 
which will' be the work of only a few moments, for 
which you will’ be fully repaid. Such pretty 





things add so to @ room. 

















BOUDOIR DECORATION IN BLACK AND WHITE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








The general idea of this. style of decoration § or water color: The sketching on the cambrie 
is the combination of white lace with black silk, } panels ought to be drawn with a quill pen and 
and of black lace with; white cambric, cream-} marking-ink, by which a very good result can 
colored smooth canvas, etc.; the parts of the; be obtained, the cambric having the advantage: 
black silk not covered by the lace to be decorated ; of producing an equally; pleasing effect viewed 
by hand-painting in black and white, and the } between the light and the observer, as a trans- 
cambric by outline-sketches in pen-and-ink. The 3 parency, or with the light on the face of the 
arrangement of the chair-backs requires no | pipture. When used as a transparency, these 
special explanation. The painting of the silk; panels are usually placed in screens, and are 
panels is executed in the ordinary way, in oil very pretty. 





CROCHET SLIPPER. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 





In the front of the number, we give 9 new ; to the instep. For the sides, work on eighteen 
pattern for a crochet slipper. The best material } stitches for the length required to reach the mid- 
is “midnight yarn,’ which comes in skeins; } dle of the heel;,sew up with a needle and wool. 


one will be more than sufficient for a pair. For the crochet, edge, work round the top of 
Commence at the toe, and make a chain of 3 the slipper three or more rows of double, work- 
nine stitches. ; ing one double into each stitch of tricot. 


First row: work up one loop through each of To make holes for the ribbon to be run in, 
the four stitches, two through the next, one into 3 work one treble into a stitch of tricot, one chain, 
each of the four next stitches; work off in the} pass over one stitch and repeat. Second row: 
usual way. Second: work up a loop through ; one double into a stitch of last row, four chain, 
the back perpendicular loop of each stitch except }one treble into the first, pass over two stitches 
the centre stitch, through this work a loop, pass } and repeat. 
the yarn over the hook, and work up another loop. ; Run the, ribbon through the holes and tie in 
Third row: work up a loop through the back } howinfront. Sole-leather solesarethe best; they 
perpendicular loop of each stitch ; work off. in } have woolon the top and are bound with worsted 
the usual way. The second and third rows are braid, Turn the, slipper inside-out, and over- 
repeated alternately until you have worked about } hand it, firmly on the sole. Such slippers are 
four inches, or the length required to reach up ‘invaluable for an invalid. (469) 
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POCKET FOR CROCHET, KNITTING,. SEWING. NEEDLES. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 








We give the inside and outside of this useful 
little pocket. The outside is of plush, em- 
broidered in cross and over stitch of blue silk 
and gold-thread. The interior is of blue satin, 
filled with flannel leaves, with places for the 


necessaries in traveling. 
hold the crochet-needle. 
close the pocket, as seen in the illustration. 
is a nice birthday-gift. 


needles, and small pockets for putting other like 


Loops at the back 
Loops and a strap 
This 





BLOTTER. 





BY MISS. E. 


J. WELSH. 





The blotter seen in the front of the number is 
made of light-blue blotting-paper, with a cover of 
French gray. The piece intended for the front 
should measure seven by twelve, so as to allow 
three inches to roll over the penwiper; the rest, 
three of blue and one of gray, should be seven 
by nine; these are pointed on three sides, and 
sewed together at the top. Take a piece of 


deep, making it seven inches square inside of the 
fringe, roll it up, and sew it on the top of the 
blotter; roll the blotter around it, and fasten it 
down. 

The design is outlined on with a fine brush 
and black paint. The same idea can be followed 
out in making a handsomer one by using satin 
ribbon for the cover; in this case, it would be 


chamois-skin seven by nine and a half, cut it in } fringed out on the bottom in place of the points. 
fine strips on two edges an inch and a quarter } A great addition to a writing-table. 





SOFA-PILLOW. 





BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 





A sofa-pillow, in these times, is as much for 
looks as use, so why not make it look as hand- 
some as possible? We give, therefore, in the front 
of the number, one of the most beautiful we have 
everseen. It is made of dark-green plush, in 
crescent form. The poppies are cut out of red 
satin, and basted on as closely as possible: the 





edges are embroidered in buttonhole-stitch, with 
silk of the same shade; the leaves and stems are 
embroidered with arrasene. 

Trace the design in outline first, and then cut 
the flowers out by that outline. The cushion is 
lined with red surah, and tied together with a 
large bow of green satin ribbon. 
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KNITTED TOWEL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB,. 





This towel is knitted with white or unbleached 
braid, or else coarse knitting-cotton as thick as 
fleecy wool. Knitting-needles No. 8. Cast on 
sixty stitches, krit back fortythree stitches— 
taking care, if you use braid, not to twist it in 
knitting. When you have knitted fortythree 
stitches, take the needle out of the remaindér, 
pull them until they form a chain-stitch only, 
and turn. Take the first of the stitches. now 
forming the chain, put it on the left needle, pass 
it over the first stitch only, so forming a loop; 
then knit that stitch and the remainder of the 
row. Continue to knit in plain knitting, until 
you have fortytwo rows, then cast off. 




















BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








This border, done in colored cotton on the end 
of linen towels, or for a sideboard or stand-cover, 


| 


will be both pretty and useful. 
used for children’s dresses. 


It may also be 





DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, this month, 
two very pretty designs, as follows: 

1. EMBROIDERY FoR CUSHION, in wild-roses, 
leaves, etc. In outline-stitch. The pattern may 
be used, however, for many other purposes. 


2. Conner or Tea-Crorn, Etc. A vase with 
flowers, leaves, etc. To be worked in outline- 
stitch. The. design will also serve for a sofa- 
cushion, etc. The nareissus will look beautiful 
i llow. 
in yellow (471) 











DESIGN IN CROCHET, 





FOR A CHAIR-TIDY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: crochet-cotton No. 10, dark cinna-} of the eleven: chain; then work a row of D€ 


mon-brown, a skein of gold-colored filoselle, "i 


fine steel hook. 

Make a length of chain-stitch, and work a row 
back, forming DC (double crochet). Eleven 
chain, turn back, one DC in seventh chain of the 
DC; continue to the end, finish with a DC-stitch. 
‘leven chain, turn on reverse side, work * three 
DC under the centre of each eleven chain. 
Eleven chain, continue. to the end, eleven chain, 
turn on the reverse side. Repeat from * till the 
length required is completed. 

Then work a row of chain-stitch along the 





back. The sides to be made to match the top 
and bottom as closely as possible. Then sew 
a row of loosely-woven écru tape all round. 
The corners to be evenly mitred. The border, 
as seen in the engraving, consists of twenty- 
two chain, into which work a row of DC and 
picots of five chain, The round knobs in each 
intersection of the centre crochet are worked 
with the gold .fileselle, four strands in each 
thread, taking one under, one over, of the chain 
where the DC is worked. This last embroidery 
should not be done until the work is wetted with 


top, taking up at every seventh chain the centre< weak gum-water, then stretched evenly to dry. 
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PENWIPER. 





This fan - shaped penwiper consists of four 
pieces of thin cardboard cut to shape, and 
covered on the outside with embroidered black 
satin, and on the inside. with black cashmere. 


. The leaves are. black cloth, pinked out at the 


edges. 











EMBROIDERED. CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A great variety of designs like the one. on» nished with buttonholes, which correspond with 
this cushion can be bought, printed on linen or } small buttons sewed to the lining—an excellent 
other material. The embroidery is done in silk, } plan for removing the cover of ‘the cushion when 
crewel, or arrasene. in colors and stitches suitable } it requires cleaning. This would make a very 
for the design, One side of the square is fur-} pretty Christmas or New-Year gift. 





PPAR ILLIA D 





PALM FAN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Over a palm-leaf fan is stretched a piece of 
thin bright«colored silk or crépe, which is covered 
with white Swiss muslin, scalloped and em- 
broidered with colored silks and tinsel thread. 
Ribbon bow to correspond. Would make a veay 
pretty Christmas or New-Year gift. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
ForTYTHRER years ago, a man still young, who hadalready 
Won an enviable’ position as author and editor, 


stab lish od 


Ir Is Quire a MistaKE to suppose, as some of our 
correspondents seem to, that this is merely a fashion- 





this magazine and carried it forward to its great success. 


rs On the. contrary, as stated in the Prospectus, 
it is one of art and literature as well ag.of fashion. It is 





Ou Friday, March 4th, he passed suddenly and painlessly 
away from this mortal sphere. 

Appreciative obituaries in the leading journals have told 
the story of his varied work, and paid the tribute due to 
his talent, his literary achievement, and his social promi- 
nence. Whether ag essayist or novelist, Mr. Peterson proved 
himself capable of winning a foremost rank had he devoted 
his talent exclusively to either of those branches of literary 
labor, and some of his short poems show a degree of poetic 
talent fairly amounting to genius. But intellectual distino- 
tion and worldly success seem of little consequence now: 
what is of importance is the fact that a good man has 
gone, 

During a quarter of a century or more, his magazine 
has proved a starting-point for numerous writers who have 
since acquired reputation, and there is not one of the 
number but would gladly own how much was owing to his 
judicious counsel and generous friendship. Among all who 
have been in any way intimately connected with him, there 
are none but will retain a deep sense of personal loss and 
a lasting regret, such as few human beings leave as a shrine 
for their memory. 

A man who grew always gentler, nobler, wiser, as the 
years carried him on: a man who so usefully and con- 
scientiously employed existence, that he will have a place 
among those hallowed dead who still keep a hold on earthly 
life through their influence upon minds made better by 
their having lived, 

Now 18 THE Trme To THINK oF OuR GaRDENS.—A few 
flowers and a bright fire furnish a house better than mirrors 
and curtains, and a house with a pretty garden filled with 
simple flowers always gives the impression of refined taste 
and cultivation. The older-fashioned the flowers, the more 
they appeal to the heart. Who can resist the bright-eyed pan- 
sies, the cheerful nodding heads of the dear yellow daffodils, 
the delicate beauty of the lily of the valley, the grave senti- 
nel hollyhocks, the larkspur, the old-fashioned pinks, to say 
nothing of all the lilies and roses that repay our careless 
attention with such loving return? 


A Motner’s Responsibitity.—The mother who is habitu- 
ally careless of her dress and her manner at home, and 
particular about them when she goes abroad, cannot fail 
to impress upon her family a sense of hollowness and 
hypocrisy in. her character; and this will operate in one 
or two ways: either to make her children resemble her 
in this respect, or to inspire them with more or less contempt 
for her weakness. 

“TI woutp Fret Lost witout rt.’’—Says a lady from 
Evansville, Ind. : ‘‘ My first club for ‘Peterson’ I sent in 
1864, and I value it now more than I did a score of years 
ago; should feel lost, indeed, without it.” 


SiicnteD Oprortunrrizs.—Opportunities are very sensi- 
tive things: if you slight them on their first visit, you 
seldom see them again. 
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designed for ladies and the home-circle, and is, we hope, 
something better than a mere ‘‘dressmaker’s-affair.”’ Of 
course, as the saying goes, a woman might as well be ‘‘out 
of the world as out of the fashion,” and therefore a knowl- 
edge of the fashion is indispensable toa lady’s-book. We, 
therefore, give the latest and most stylish fashions: having 
them sent out from Paris, and employing a resident corre- 
spondent—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, wife,of the Vice-Consul 
there—to give us monthly letters on the fashion. But, in 
addition to this, we give designs for the work-table, and 
in more profusion than any cotemporary—with costly 
colored patterns, which are to be had nowhere else, others 
not being ablé to bear the expense. This for the home- 
circle. In the way of art, we give steel-engravings by the 
best engravers, frorix the best pictures of the Paris Salon of 
the year, the Royal Academy, etc.; and no other magazine 
gives them—or, at least, not every month—as we do, but 
gives, instead, poor lithographic copies, We also give, in 
the way of literature, the best stories, all original, that 
appear in any American magazine. Im every way, there- 
fore, ‘‘ Peterson’’ claims to be, “par excellence,”’ the model 
lady’s-book. ‘‘ No other,” as a subscriber writes, ‘‘ combines 
80 many attractions.” We must be pardoned this bit of 
apparent egotism, as it is necessary to set right some mis- 
conception on the subject. No: ‘'Peterson,’’ we hope, is 
more than a mere “dressmaker’s-book.”” 

A Woman wno Respects Hersetr.—We must live with 
ourselves all the time, as well when at home as when 
abroad, and she who really respects herself, and would keep 
on good terms with herself, morning, noon, and night, 
cannot—so far as she is honest, and genuine, and a hater of 
shams—neglect to keep her person and dress tidy without 
injury or suffering of some sort, either in herself or in those 
around her. 

After all that may be said about it, tidiness is as much 
the result of training and habit as of interior necessity ; 
and, unless one is careful not to relax the sinews of deter- 
mination in this respect, the exigencies of everyday life and 
the natural tendency to lower the tone below concert- 
pitch will, little by little, cause negligence to creep in, 
until—indifference to externals gradually increasing— 
untidy dress at home will be the rule, and not the 
exception. 

THE ADVERTISERS IN ‘‘ PETERSON,” we believe, can all 
be cordially recommended; but we do not guarantee that 
all persons will be satisfied. No magazine can do that. In 
no way do we assume the responsibility, either with regard 
to the money sent to advertisers or as to the satisfaction 
given, 

Tue Hop Tuar Tats MaGaztne Has on the women of 
America is almost phenomenal. For nearly fifty years it 
has been, empHatically, as an old subscriber writes, ‘the 
ladies’ favorite." 


—— 


Apvice To 4 Wirz.—Try to make home necessary to a 
man’s happiness, and ‘you will almost always succeed, 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
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Tue “Book or Beauty,” anp OrueR Premiums.—One 
of our premiums for getting up clubs for ‘‘Peterson,”’ for 
1887, is the ‘‘ Book of Beauty.”’ This isa volume of poetry, 
devoted to fair women, and illustrated with nine steel- 
portraits of celebrated beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in 
patent morocco, gilt, and will be an ornament for any 
centre-table. To earn a, copy, it is only necessary to get 
up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a large steel - engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called “ Mother's 
Darling.’’ To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.’’ Or both it and the “‘ Book of Beauty” can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums is an ezira copy of the maga- 
zine for 1887. All three premiums can be earned by getting 
up certain large clubs. See the Prospectus. It is never too 
late in the year to get up clubs or subscribe. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can always be had. 


Patm-LeaF Fan Watt-Pocket.—To make this usefal 
and artistic affair, the palm-leaf fan is first steamed, to 
render it pliable; it is then’ bent, with the edges pressed 
together, and sewed up about half-way. The handle is, of 
course, uppermost, and the palm wall-pocket is suspended 
by it. The sewing over is done with a worsted needle, 
threaded with colored worsted and tinsel, and the stitches 
are put in at about a quarter of an inch apart, and are 
nearly an inch long. A bow of ribbon, corresponding with 
the worsted, is placed at the top of the handle, another at 
the root, where it meets the leaf, and a third where the 
folded edges commence. The handle is worked over and 
over with the worsted, mixed with tinsel. These palm-leaf 
wall-pockets are hung against bell-handles, mantel- 
valances, on the corners of screens, etc., and are trimmed 
in several colors and ways. They hang sideways, as the 
folding of them prevents their being flat. 

Every MaGazinE oF Reat Merit has a character of its 
own. Thus, this magazine, while being the best guide in 
fashion, is more than a mere fashion-book. It is intended 
for families of refinement, and designed to unite everything 
that a lady of taste desires. We pride ourselves on the 
fact that it has a distinct character of its own. Even when 
others try to imitate it, they do so at a long distance—like 
trying to pass off cotton-velvet for silk-velvet. For our- 
selves, we imitate no one, but go our way, trying simply to 
give the best thing of its kind for the price. 

CLEANING Hovuse.—A flame is in her glassy eye, a broom 
is in her hand ; aloft she lifts a sudden cry that sounds like 
@ new brass band. Her dress is reefed about her knees, as 
through the house she cuts a path, and in her every 
stranger sees a being of majestic wrath. Stepladders scale 
the papered heights, and tubs of water flood the floor: her 
voice is heard from morn to night, rising above the awful 
roar. Fly from her presence, dog and cat; fly from her 
presence, man and mouse: it is the vernal frenzy that 
possesses her—she’s cleaning house. 


Views: NarRow AND Broap.—Nothing more effectually 
weighs down the spirits, contracts the sources of pleasure, 
and darkens the countenance, than the exclusive thought 
of and reference to personal interest ; and no one can hope 
to maintain a cheerful disposition, or to exert an inspiring 
influence, until she takes a genuine interest in other things 
and other people, 


**Can’t Possrsty Do Witnovut It.""—This is what a lady 
from Rockford, Ill, writes: ‘I was a subscriber for 
twenty years, till last year, and find I cannot possibly do 
wituout it.’ 


Q 
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Tue Practicg or THrowine Rice on SLippers after 
a newly-married pair is probably a remnant, of the, days 
when a woman was won by capture, the mock -missiles 
being @ memory of the indignation which the bride’s 
people would feel when she was forcibly abducted from 
home, The wedding-cake, too, may be traced back to the 
old Roman form of marriage—by ‘‘confarreatio,’’ or eating 
together—and is also found in other parts of the world. 
It existed, for instance, among the Iroquois of our own 
North America, . 

We. Atways State Exactty, in our Prospectus, we would 
say to Anna, what we willdo, For instance, for this year, we 
will give fourteen steel-engravings, at least fourteen colored 
patterns, etc., etc. These promises we shall fulfil, as wa 
have always before fulfilled promises. We shall not put 
off our subscribers with fewer steel-engravings, or substitute 
cheap lithographs for them, So of the patterns. So of all 
the rest we promise, There is no deception in “‘ Peterson,’’ 
The inducement we hold out can always be relied on, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Twelve Years of My Life. By Mrs. B, Beaumont, 1 vol,, 
12mo. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the 
autobiography of an English lady, who married and settled 
in Mississippi before the war, and remained there until 
after the close of the contest. It is valuable for its sketches 
of things in the South, as well as interesting for its personal 
detail, which is told with great naiveté. Autobiographies 
are always charming, and this is especially so. Few books 
recently printed are so alluring. 

Moral Philosophy. A Series of Lectures. By Andrew P. 
Peabody, of Harvard Universily. 1 vol. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—A valuable volume, written by an earnest thinker 
in a clear and concise style, by a man who is strong in his 
faith, and of whose moral support all thoughtful men 
should be glad, in these days of wavering and unbelief. 
It is deeply religious, but not theological in tone. 

See the Land Her Easter Keeping. By Charles Kingsley. 
—This is one of the many exquisite Easter-books published 
by Lee & Shepard, and we very much regret that it arrived 
too late for a more timely notice. But such a volume, so 
daintily printed and beautifully illustrated, and of such 
intrinsic merit in itself, is never out of time. 

Hints on Writing and Speechmaking. By Thomas Went- 
worth, 1 vol. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This little book is 
modestly called “‘A Letter to a Young Contributor,” and is 
full of excellent practical advice, to a beginner in literature, 
upon all manner of things, with which it is most important 
to be acquainted for a literary career. 

English Synony Diseri: By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 1vol. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
—An admirable little book, by one whose name is itself 
a synonym for all that is correct with regard to the English 
language. Such a volume is invaluable to the student. 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Abide With Me,” ‘My’ 
Faith Looks Up to Thee,” ‘‘Rock of Ages,” are four small 
books, illustrated and printed on beautifnl paper, and are 
modestly called ‘‘ Easter-cards.”’ These, as well as the four 
larger books, are published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Message of the Bluebird. By Irene Jerome.—In this, we 
recognize an old favorite, and it is gotten up in a style to 
correspond with the three other little books just mentioned, 
and is delightful to look upon. 

Gladness of Easter. Illustrated.—A selection from the 
poets, is deliciously printed, bound in cream-tinted paper, 
and is composed of poems by the best authors. 

“Rise, My Soul,” by the author of “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,”’ is another little book, gotten up in the same style 
as the above-mentioned poem. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

In Rerty to Numerous INqutri£s, we will here state 
that Mr. Peterson left every department of the magazine 
thoroughly organized, and so 'completély equipped that it 
will continue under tle same able editorial and business 
management which for so many years has had his personal 
supervision. Our readers; therefore, may rest assured there 
will be no effort spared to strengthen, if such a thing is 
possible, its long-establisled claim to popular supremacy 
among the lady’s-magazines of the day. 

** PETERSON ’’ 1s AS PopuLAR AS EveR.—The Philadelphia 
Record says that ‘it still retains the features which made 
it so attractive toa former generation, and gathers, within 

eits covers, much that can interest the household in the 
fashion, art-decoration, music, poetry, and fiction.’ 
Another exchange says that “*‘The Mountain Wizard’ is 
a story of remarkable power and pathos. Everything that 
a woman can wish for in & magazine can be’ found in 
*Peterson.’” The Iberia South, Plaquemine, La., says that 
*** Peterson’s Magazine’ for March is already before us— 
as usual, ahead of all its cotemporaries.”” The Public 
School Journal, Mount Washington, Ohio, says that ‘*‘‘ Peter- 
son’ is as bright as ever. We think that it never has given 
such varied and interesting reading to its many readers 
before, and the engravings are simply exquisite. It is 
‘just the thing’ for every lady.’’ The Democrat, of Topeka, 
Kansas, says that ‘‘in the copiousness of its fashion-plates, 
its designs for painting, embroidery, etc., ‘Peterson’ is the 
queen of lady’s-books.”” The Graphic, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
says “some entirely new designs in crochet, embroidery, 
etc., etc., are to be found in its pages,” and that‘ every 
woman desirous of having the latest fashion, the most 
original designs, and most delightful stories should subscribe 
for ‘ Peterson.’”’ 

A Prrrect Bakinc-PowpEer.—The great success of the 
Royal Baking-Powder is due to the extreme care exercised 
hy its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, uniform in 
quality, and of the highest leavening-power, Alt the scien- 
tific knowledge, care, and skill attained by a twenty years’ 
practical experience are contributed toward this end, and 
no pharmaceutical preparation can be dispensed with a 
greater accuracy, precision, andexactness, Every article used 
is absolutely pure. A number of chemists are employed 
to test the strength of each ingredient, so that its exact 
power and effect in combination with its co-ingredients is 
definitely known. Nothing is trusted to chance, and no 
person is employed in the preparation of the materials used, 
or the manufacture of the powder, who is not an expert in 
his particular branch of the business, Asa consequence, 
the Royal Baking-Powder is of the highest grade of excel- 
lence, always pure, wholesome, and uniform in quality. 
Each box is exactly like every other, and will retain its 


powers and produce the same and the highest leavening- ; 


effect in any climate, at any time. The Government chem- 
ists, after having analyzed all ‘the principal brands in the 
market, in their reports placed the Royal Baking-Powder at 
the head of the list for strength, purity, and wholesome- 
ness, and thousands of tests all over the country have further 
demonstrated the fact that its qualities are, in every respect, 
unrivaled, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@~ Every Receipt in. thig Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ‘ 
: SOUP. AND FISH, 
Artichoke and other Vegetable Soup.—Boil about two dozen 
artichokes in water, with salt, and rub them through a 


sieve, Add enough milk, or milk and water, to make up ‘ 








@ quart. Mix a tablespoonful of flour with a little cold 
water, and stir it tothe soup. Let it boil, and it is ready 
for table, unless a little cream ‘is available, which is a great 
improvement. ‘Onion soup can be made the same way, the 
large mild onions being the right sort to use. In fact, any 
vegetable soup can be made without meat; the only thing 
is to substitute water or milk for stock or pot-liquor, and, 
as a rule, to mix different kinds of vegetables rather than to 
use one kind alone. 

Purée of Peas.—Boil one pint of green peas in water with 
salt, a slice of onion, a sprig of parsley, and a few leaves of 
mint. When cooked, drain off the-water, and pass the peas 
through a hair-sieve. Dilute the purée to the proper con- 
sistency with some good stock, perfectly free from fat. At 
the time of serving, make it quite hot, put a piece of fresh 
butter the size of a walnut into it, and serve with small 
dice of bread fried in butter; add ‘a few drops of spinach- 
greening if the color is not bright enough. 

To Use Cold Fish.—An extremely nice way of using up 
cold fish—say, cod or haddock—is to make a good thick 
white sauce, not being stingy with either butter or milk, 
lay the remains of the fish in a deep pan or dish, pour the 
sauce over, cover the dish to prevent browning on the top, 
and place in the oven for about half an hour. It will be 
nicer than the first day. 

Fried Eels.—Wash some eels, and cut them up in pieces 
three or four inches long. Score the thicker pieces across, 
dry them, flour them all well, and. fry in hot lard; or they 
may be dipped in beaten-up egg and breadcrumbed. 
Garnish with quarters of lemon and fried parsley. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Hominy.—To a eupful of cold boiled hominy allow 

two cupfuls of milk, a heaped teaspoonful of butter, a tea- 








‘spoonful of sugar, a little salt, and three eggs. Beat the 


yelks and whites separately. Mix the yolks first into the 
hominy alternately with the melted butter, then the sugar 
and salt, and mix in the milk gradually, being careful to 
leave no lumps in the hominy. Lastly, stir in the whites 
of the eggs and bake in.a buttered pudding-dish until 
delicately browned. 

To Dress Lettuce.—A novel way to serve lettuce is, after 
washing and looking over carefully, to pour a dressing over 
it, made by frying out the, fat from a slice of ham, cutting 
the ham in small pieces before frying. When the fat is at 
the boiling-point, add a cupful of vinegar, let it boil for a 
minute or two, then pour over the lettuce. Garnish with 
cold boiled eggs cut in rings. 

Potato Cakes—properly speaking—should always be fricd, 
never baked, and they are best made with hot potatoes, 
freshly boiled. Squeeze the potatoes lightly till no lumps 
remain, put one ounce of beef-dripping to every pound, and 
mix with just enough flour and milk to bind it; cut into 
cakes, anid fry in boiling dripping. Drain on kitchen- 
paper, and serve hot. 

To Boil Potatoes.—Do not let boiled potatoes stand in the 
water a moment after they are done; drain it all off. 
Cover the kettle. Some very painstaking cooks remove tho 
potatoes from the kettle, and, after laying a towel on a tin 
plate, put the potatoes on it, cover them, and put them in 
the oven to dry, leaving the oven-door open. 

Asparagus with Cream.—After preparing the asparagus, 
throw it into. boiling water, so as to blanch it, then into a 
stewpan, with some fresh butter, cream, and a bunch. of 
sweet herbs; but do not. season it too highly. Before 
serving, beat, the yolks of two eggs in a little cream, to 
thicken the sauce. 

CAKES, 


Sweet Bread Cake.— Dissolve about an ounce of yeast 
into half a pint of tepid water, work gradually into one 
pound of flour; let this rise, and then add two ounces of 
clarified dissolved butter, one-quarter pound of sugar, a 
little finely-shred candied orange-pecl, carraway - powder, 
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and ground cinnamon. Let the cake rise for half an hour, 
thep put it into a well-buttered tin, and bake slowly untike 
gylden brown ; the oven should be very hot at first, and 
then be considerably slackened, or the cake will.not be.a 
good color, The addition of a beaten egg is an impreve- 


uient which should’ be added when the butter is mixed in, | 


Plain Pound Cuke.—Hall-pound of fresh butter, three 
eggs, one pound of flour, one pound of castor-sugar, a 
quarter-pound of almonds cut small, a half-pound of cur- 
rants, a few drops of essence of ratafia, three ounces of can- 
died peel, Beat the butter to a cream from lett to right, 
and mix in the sugar gradually ; beat up the eggs, and mix 
thom with half a pint of new milk; stir into the butter, 
then add the flour, and lastly the fruit, Bake half an hour, 
and sift finely-powdered sugar over the top 

Lemon dponge.—Half a pound of sugar, rub a few lumps 
on the peel of two lemons, so as to extract the lemon-fla- 
vor ; dissolve the sugar in @ gill of boiling water, add the 
juice of two lemons, and beat with the yolks of four eggs, 
until white and thick ; stir-in a quarter-pound of fine flour, 
beat the whites of the eggs until well frothed, and mix as 
thoroughly but as lightly as possible; butter and sift sugar 
over a mold, nearly fill it with the mixture, and bake ata 
yellow-paper heat for thirty minutes. 

Launch Cuke.—Mix three heaped teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder into one pound of fine flour, rub in one-quarter 
of @ pound of castor-sugar, one-quarter of a pound of 
clarified butter, a little ground carraway-seed, ciunamon, 
and grated orange-pecl, dry. When ready to bake, stir in 
us quickly as possible two eggs mixed with half a pint of 
milk, put into a well-buttered tin, and bake, Currants 
may be added at discretion. 

Rice Cake.—Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
eunces of flour and one teaspoonful of baking- powder. 
Rub in gradually one onnce of fresh butter and two ounces 
of sugar. Beat up an egg into a quarter of a pint of milk, 
with a little lemon-flavoring. Have ready some small 
patty-pans, well rubbed with butter ; half fill each with the 
above mixture, and quickly put into a slow oven. Bake 
for half an hour. 

Victoria-Cake.—One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, 
two eggs, half a pound of sugar, two ounces of sweet 
almonds, and one ounce of candied peel. Mix all together, 
make into small cakes, and bake on a flat tin. 

SANITARY, ETC. 

Rice and Eggs for an Invalid, Good in Summer Complains. 
—Wash a small teacupful of rice, first in cold water, then 
in boiling water ; put this into a saucepan, with two teacup- 
fuls of boiling water, and a pinch of salt.. Make this boil 


quickly, then very slowly, for twenty minutes, Fork up 


the rice; there will be no water to strain away, the rice will 
have absorbed it. Take about two tablespoonfuls of rice on 
a hot plate, and, having poached a fresh-laid egg, lay it on 
the top of the rice, and serve hot. This food should only be 
given under medical sanction, as, simple as it appears, it 
cannot be given to anyoue of constipated habit. 

Sick Headache.—Two tcaspoonfuls of powdered charcoal 
in half a tumblerful of water generally give instant relief. 
Another remedy is, when the first symptoms of a headache 
appear, take a clear teaspoonful of lemon-juice fifteen 
minutes before each meal, and the same dose at bedtime. 
Follow this up until all symptoms have passed, taking no 
other remedies, and you will soon be free from your unwel- 
come pain, 

A Refreshing Toilet Vinegar.—Pick a quantity of rose- 
leaves into a bowl. Boil some common vinegar, and pour 
it boiling upon the leaves. Let it remain for a fortnight 
untouched, and then strain through blotting-paper. Any 
sort of rose is good for this preparation, A small spoonful 
of this vinegar in a glass of water, with a little sugar, 
— a peo and pleasant drink. 

rom Bees or Wasps,—-Chalk, wetted with harts- 
Vou C126. 








horn, is a remedy for the sting of a bee, algo table-salt kept 
moist with water. A raw onion is an excellent remedy for 
the esting of a wasp; uleo poppy-leaves, bruised and aprlied 
to the pert affected, will give almost immediate relief 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

_ To. Ennaraz on Repuce a Paper Patrery.—As it would 
be impossible for us to cut our patterns to suit the neeus of 
sd thousands of wubecribere, we will give some simple 

for reducing or enlarging a puttern, as the case 
may be, our patterns ‘being cut of an average size. If, on 
meesuring, you find the bodice-pattern we have given too 
large for you, pin each part together, one edge just passing 
over the other flatly. Measure round the docreased pattern, 
and, if you find it atill too large, continue to tuke it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the bust-plaiw. 
Cut off half the overlapping portion of each edge. If the 
pattern is too full in the bust, it will improve the figure to 
fill up with small pads of wadding made in a circular form 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too small, place 
it on a piece of paper and pin closely at the edges; cut it, 
with a margin ef the paper pinned all round. Treat all 
four parts of the bodice-pattern in the same manner, allow- 
ing equal addition to each. Do not add to the piece between 
the bust-plaits. If more fullness is required for the bust, 
cut a small piece away from each part of the bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust-plaits, 





Manrox Haktanp, in an article on “ Feeding the Baby,”* 
says: ‘‘So far as my personal knowledge of the properties 
and effect of the exceedingly great army of substitutes 
and supplements goes, I hesitatingly rec i Carn- 
rick’s Soluble Food: which is easily prepared, and rich in 
phosphates and other strengthening-ingredients, 








HINTS UPON GARDENING. 


BY A. GILOFRE. 


In this month, planting and sowing seeds should be done 
without delay. 

Sow mignonette in full tufts, 

Calceolarias, verbenas, scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, and 
petunias to be planted out the second week in May, but 
only in soft showery weather, and be sheltered at night. 

Annuals that are hardy and quick-growing to be planted 
speedily. 

Double wallflowers and fibrous-rooted plants to be propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Plant double pyrethrums ; the flowers of some of these 
are as large and beautiful in color as asters. Plant also the 
golden pyrethrum, or golden feather, as it is sometimes 
termed, 

Sow the seeds of everlastings of various colors. 

Wallflowers, phloxes, snap-dragons (antirrhinums), and 
columbines (aquilegia) pentstemons, stocks, and asters to be 
planted or thinned out. 

Sow at once candytuft, various colors, German stocks, 
Clarkia elegans, Godetias, Tom Thumb nasturtiums, pop- 
pies (various), mignonette, and mimulus, These all grow 
best facing the east. 

Bed out all hardy plants, Indian pinks, French and Afri- 
can marigolds. 

Sow ornamental grass seeds. Mulch rose-trees, 

. Window-boxes to be filled with cocoanut-fibre, and the 
pots to be plunged in it. This is preferable to filling them 
with earth, as the plants can be removed at pleasure. The 
best plants for the boxes are zonal geraniums, fuchsias, 
calceolarias, petunias, double and single, and thé plumbago, 
with its beautiful blue color, to be placed so as to train up 
each side of the window on wires, 
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Maidenbair and other ferns just starting into growth to 
be repotted in sandy peat and loam, and be kept shady and 


-nvist while recovering from the moving. 


Tue parsley-fern will thrive in a room lighted with gas. 

Palnis that have been kept in hot rooms during the winter 
tu be repotted and kept in a moist cool place without fire. 

Tomatoes, which look so handsome when growing, should 
by-the third week in May, if planted against a south wall in 
pots, be well showing flower. 

Herbs, such as mint and sage, should be shifted and 
planted. For mint, take the cuttings that come from the 
old roots with a white piece of stem, and lay three of thetn 
in a shallow drill. : 

For sage, slip the side-shoots from the old plant, and plant 
them with a dipper. 

Knotted marjoram should have been sown under glass in 
April, and planted out in tufts the last week in May. This 
van now be had from many florists, and ready for planting. 

Winter-sown shoots to be taken off and replanted as 
sage is ‘done. 

Parsley to be sown. The giant curled sort is the best. 

Lavender will strike from cuttings under hand-lights. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Watktnc-Dress, OF Pin-Stripep Tun Wooten 
MarsriaL, With VEtvet Coat-Basque. The skirt, which 
is of two shades of blue, is finished at the hem by a narrow 
Vinding of velvet to match the basque. The overdrapery 
is long and arranged with all ita fullness plaited up to the 
belt, not along the sides, showing the underskirt quite up to 
the waist. The back forms a full bouffant drapery, confined 
to a narrow space. The overskirt is simply hemmed. The 
jacket or coat-basque is of velvet, cut with double fronts, 
quite open, and worn over a plaited chemisette of white surah 
orlinen. The basque is rounded in front, and at the back is 
laid in two hollow plaits, forming a short postillion. Tight 
“eoat-sleeves with deep cuff, ornamented by two buttons of 
velvet. Three buttons likewise ornament the front of the 
basque, as seen in the illustration. High standing collar. 
Hat of Suéde Milan braid, trimmed with velvet. 

Fie. .—Hovuse or Watkrne Dress, or. Hetriorrore- 
CotorED CASHMERE OR Frne-Srripep Wooten, in Two 
Suapes. The underskirt and overdrapery are all in one— 
a sort of combination of polonaise and Princess dress. The 
fullness of the front is plaited up high at the left side, under 
and into the striped panel of cashmere-colored velvet, which 
forms the entire trimming of the costume. The back falls 
in a straight drapery, which is fulled into the pointed waist. 
The front of the waist is partly double-breasted, edged with 
the trimming to match the skirt. Half-long coat-sleeves, 
high standing collar of the same. Edges of the trimming 
are finished with a drop fringe or button. Hat of straw, 
with band of ruby velvet and bunch of field-flowers. 

Fic. 111.—Hovuse on WALKING Dress, oF CHECKED AND 
Prain SuRAn, or China silk in pistache-green, checked with 
dark leaf-green for the overdress.. Skirt of the plain, 
trimmed with horizontal bands of narrow ribbon in red 
and two shades of green, put on in groups of three’ rows ; 
or these bands may be made of striped velvet in colors to 
correspond. There is a marked favor for the horizontal 
bands as trimming for skirts of dresses. The overskirt 
forms one pinier on the left side. The right front falls 
straight to the edge of the skirt, where it is caught and tied 
with a bow of ribbon two inches wide. The back falls in 
straight plaits, over which is a loose bouffant drapery. The 
waist is long and pointed, back’ and front. The beauty of 
this waist consists in the front-trimming, which is full and 
laid in soft folds, partly of the checked silk, and: partly 
of the plain, to match the skirt. High collar. Half-long 
sleeves, with cuffs like underskirt. This‘underskirt may be 





- 


the overdress. High hat, of pule-green straw, trimmed 
with loops+and-ends of ribbon to correspond with the 
underskirt. * “ . 

Fie. 1v.—WaALKING-Dress, OF PLAIN Gray SUMMER 
CamEL's- Hatz, with border of plaid, edged with fringe, 
shawl-fashion. The underskirt is perfectly plain, and 
finished with a narrow plaiting at the bottom. The over- 
ékirt forms @ full apron-front, plaited up high on the hips ; 
at the‘back, ‘makes a narrow bouffant drapery. The bodice 
is long-waisted, pointed front and back, and the frofit orna- 
mented by a double row of silk buttons to match. Coat- 
sleeves sliglitly fulled at the shoulders, Cuffs of the plaid 
border, edged with buttons. High standing collar. Hat of 
beige-colored straw, trimmed with standing loops of gray, 
beige, and ruby-red velvet ribbon. Two sharp slender 
wings couplete the trimming. 

Fie. v.—Watkinc-Dress, oF PLain Navy-Bive VELVET 
AND Stnrprep VELvVet, blue-~and-red, with plain blue benga- 
line, faille, or surah for the overdrapery. - The skirt is of the 
velvet, with a side-panel of the striped velvet, which terni- 
inates on the front with a wide box-plait of the plain silk, 
ornamented by three flat bows of blue ribbon with a red 
edge to match, The overdrapery is of the plain silk, plaited 
in two full groups into the box-plait down the front up to 
the hips, forming a double panier on the right side. The 
back is arranged in full puffs over the tournure. The bodice 
has a‘pointed Spanish peasant-front. All of the hack, which 
is also pointed at the waist, is of velvet; while the front of 
the corsage forms a chemisette or plastron of the soft silk 
over a vest of the striped velvet. High standing collar of 
plain velvet, finished by a tiny bow at the left side. Coat- 
sleeves of the striped velvet. Dark-blue straw hat, trimmed 
with velvet and bunch of red poppies and daisies. 

Fig. v1.—Visitinc-Dress, oF CREAM-CoLonrED WooLen 
MareERIAL, striped in very dark red, very dark green, and 
dull-blue. The bottom of the skirt is of the striped 
material, put on quite plain. The petticoat is of dark-green 
velvet. The striped wovlen is draped so as to show the 
green underdress, and is carelessly looped at the back. The 
bodice has a round basque, and is fastened at the waist by 
a green velvet band and steel buckle. The full ptastron 
and revers are of cream-colored surah. The cuffs, epaulettes, 
collar, and pointed piece down the front are of green 
velvet. Bonnet of cream-colored straw, trimmed with green 
velvet and cream-colored wing. 

Fie. vi1.—CAre, or Brack Net, studded with jet, and 
lined with thin colored silk. It is trimmed with jetted lace, 
and fastened with a colored bow. This cape would be very 
elegant lined with thin black silk, and could be worn over 
any colored gown, and with any colored ribbon bow. 

Fig, vitt.—PLastron, Mave or Biatk Jetrep Lace, and 
edged with plain black lace. The high collar is covered 
with the jetted lace; and has a row of jet beads sewed on 
the edge; the ribbon of any color to suit the dress with 
which it is worn. 

Fic. 1x.—Sieeve ror a Sprina Dress, of the dress- 
material and velvet, with large buttons. 

Fic. x.—Hovse-Dress, or HeLiorrope-CoLtorep Suran, 
and of plaid surah in three shades of heliotrope. The 
bottom of the skirt is of the plain surah. The plaid surah 
is long, and draped and raised in places, to show the plain 
surah below. The overskirt is draped with a short puffing 
in front, and at the back it falls full and plain on the 
plaid skirt. The bodice is round at the waist, and finished 
by a folded band. The front has a flat vest of the plaid 
surah, with draped folds of plain surah on each side. High 
collar of plain surah, cuffs of the plaid surah. 

Fie: x1.—Parason, or Biack-Dorrep Lacs, lined with 
the thinnest gauze, to make it transparent. The ruffle is 
of the same lace. 

Fre. xu1.—Bariste Watstcoat, to be worn under a half- 


striped strah, used crosswise, in colors to correspond with 
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open jacket-bodice. It is made of flowered ‘batiste, tucked 
in front, and has a high collar. 

Fig. xu1.—WaLkine- Dress, oF PLAIN AND SrRIPeD 
Yeruyr, Buve AND Wuite. The underskirt is of the blue 
zephyr. striped with white, and cut quite plain. The blue 
overskirt is open in front from the waist, and arranged on 
each side in five deep plaits. Between these plaits and the 
puffed back-drapery is placed a drapery of plain zephyr, 
lined with the striped material arranged in spiral folds. 
The bodice is pointed in front, and has a vest of the stripe, 
with plain revers on each side. Sleeves of elbow-length. 
Straw hat, trimmed with dark-blue velvet. 

Fig. x1v.—WaLkine or Visitine Dress, of Inpra SILK 
or Two SHapes or Hexiorrorr. There is a plaited rufiie 
on the bottom of the skirt. The overdress is full and but 
slightly draped. At the back, it is short, and falls over the 
wide plaits of the underskirt. The bodice and sleeves are 
trimmed with a beaded passementerie in heliotrope shades. 
Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with heliotrope-colored satin 
ribbon. : 

Fig. xv.—WALK1Ixo-DReEas, OF Brown-anv-Ecry Srrirep 
Wooten. The petticoat is of plain brown silk, laid in large 
box-plaits and smaller side-plaits. The tunic is short, ‘laid 
in full folds, and undraped at the back. The vest is quite 
plain, and the jacket is cut square at the waist, and is 
trimmed with ball-fringe. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed 
with écru lace and pompon. , 

Fig. xvi.—Hovse-Dress, or BLuz AnD Crusnep-Straw- 
BERRY OrromaN. The skirt consists of a wide blue box- 
plait in front, which is continued to the right side, the left 
side having kilts of strawberry ottoman. The back is full 
and slightly puffed. The pointed bodice, which is blue, 
opens over a full crushed-strawberry colored plastron, which 
has at each side blue folds that cross fichu-fashion, and 
terminate with a sash that falls on the right side. Half- 
long sleeves, with crushed-strawberry colored cuffs. 

Fig. xvit.—Ripine-Hasit, or Brown Crotu. The skirt 
is short and quite without plaits. This habit ought to be 
cut to fit over the pommel of the saddle. The bodice is 
perfectly plain, with a small coat-basque at the back. 
Black silk hat. 

Fig. xvi1.—Bonnet, or Yettow Straw, trimmed with 
écru lace and full red roves. 

Fig. x1x.—Hart, or Brown Straw, trimmed with branches 
of hawthorn and white sarah silk. 

Fic. xx.—Bonnet, or Buack Straw, trimmed with two 
rows of black lace, which are carried, ‘‘en spiral,’ to the 
top of the crown. ° Yellow bows, with picot edges. 

GenerRaL Remarxs.—The newest imported fabrics for 
spring and summer show new details in last season’s styles, 
and new shades of old colors, rather than anything decidedly 
novel. The lower skirt is almost invariably plain, without 
even the narrow plaiting so long in vogue. The drapery 
is full and very bouffant at the back, but arranged within 
@ narrow space. 

Panels, both at the side and in front, will still hold their 
own. They may be made of striped goods in combination- 
colors, to correspond with the plain material used in the 
overdrapery, or they may be of passementeries of .beads, 
cords, galloons, etc., etc.—the variety is endless. 

Yard-wide fringe will be arranged across the front of the 
dress as tablier, or else will form a panel on one or both 
sides. For woolen dresses, galloons and pointed braid of 
narrow plaited mohair braid, in open designs of one or two 
colors in contrast, or in two tones, will be most used. 

Basques are short, with rounded or pointed front, quite 
short on the sides, and at the back either pointed or finished 
with a narrow flat postillion. The front of all the corsages 
is very much trimmed—except in tailor-made suits, which 
are invariably plain, with or without an undervest. The 
corsage-trimming is generally made to represent a full 
chemisette of soft surah or silk-muslin, or else a long plain 





vest of striped or barred velvet, or silk enclosed in pointed 
revers of velvet. 

Fichu-chaped plaiting of soft silk is seen upon some of the 
newest gowns. . ' 

Checks and larger plaids will be combined in woolen 
dresses, the smallez checks being used for the overskirt and 
bodice, while the underskirt wilh be of the large plaid—the 
game being used for collar, cuffs, and bodice-trimming. 
This will hold good for gingham in large plaids, with small 
checks or plain to correspond, 

Sateen will be made either with a basque or a round waist, 
gathered or plaited, and belted-in at the waist. Some Of 
them are made to open over a chemisette of muslin, or ele 
lapped, surplice-fashion, from the left to the right side. 

In gingham, the newest styles are wide colored bars over 
white or écru ground. Sateen shows very few new designs, 
but some of the new colors—heliotrope ground, with pom- 
padour designs, or pale-gray or in China-blue, strewn over 
with gay flowers, for the skirt; with plain blue or gray fer 
the basque. Velvet will be much used for these dresses, for 
collar, cuffs, vest, etc., etc. 

Tennis-cloth is the new Scotch material in soft fine wool. 
It comes in all the pretty delicate shades to be found in 
the Scotch gingham, and is made ‘into entire costumes for 
tennis, consisting of a kilt skirt with apron-drapery, & 
tennis-blouse, and an outside jacket. Blouses made of this 
tennis-cloth will be much worn, with black silk or other 
skirts, for early morning. It is like the sailor-blouse worn 
by children, with a rubber in the hem, and drooping below 
the waist. These flannel waists have full sleeves, gathered 
into straight cuffs, like shirt-cuffs. A high narrow tarn- 
over collar and a deep wide sailor-collar are added, the 
front ending in points and thrust through a knotted sailor- 
cravat of soft silk. The outside jacket fastens only dt the 
throat, and hangs loosely down the front over the blouse. 
A blouse after this design is also made of surah or soft 
China silk, for home “négligé.”” 

In bonnets and hats, there will be found an endless variety 
of colored straw and braid to match costumes. The trim- 
ming for bonnets is mostly of ribbon. Three different 
colors are used, made up into long slender bows: for 
instance, a brown straw has primrose-yellow, China-blue, 
and Doré-brown ribbon. A favorite combination for demi- 
season bonnets will be tulle and velvet : brown velvet with 
primrose tulle, black with rose-pink or poppy, trimmed 
with some few loops of ribbon intermixed. Colored beads. 
Fancy straw, dotted with jet beads, and trimmed with 
black lace. Jet wings. Yellow or pink roses. The front 
of some bonnets is entirely covered with tiny flowérs 
without leaves, forming a coronet; or some flowers fill 
in the top between the long loops of ribbon. All the 
gauzes, tulles, and rich materials for the soft crowns 
of some of the bonnets are in the soft Gobelin - tapestry 
coloring. Other new colors are Suéde, heliotrope, mahogany, 
pigeon-gray, Charles-X-pink, pistache-green. 

Round hats are high in the crown, with brim very long 
in front, short at the sides and back. The front of the hat 
is almost hidden by a fan-shaped bow of silk, or long loops ' 
of ribbon in several colors. Sharp slender wings or standing 
long-stemmed flowers are added. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rvs pes Perirs Cuamrs. 

The bonnets of the season, so far, present no very striking 
novelties in the way of shape. The capote is still the rage, 
with a high trimming in front, but flowers and foliage 
have taken the place of the birds’-wings that were used to 
adorn the sides of the bonnets last winter. One very pretty 
bonnet has the sides formed of orange-lcaves in different 
stages of maturity, from silvery green to darkest green, atl 
another is similarly composed of ivy leaves, in green velvct. 
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, A very charming novelty is to have the brim of the bonnet 
composed of small muaved flowers, such as violeta,. prim- 
roses, etc. In one instancc, very small rosebuds, in their 
earliest and immature stage, with just-opened calyxes, were 
employed in this way. Another very artistic trimming was 
furmed of raspberries, in their varied stages of ripeness, set 
iv @ puff of pale old-pink tulle as a bordering to the brim, 
while in the front of the bonnet was placed a cluster of 
taapberry-blossoms, amongst pufis of old-pink tulle and 
loops of faille ribbon of the same color. In hata, the high 
Tyrolean crown is still seen, as is also the wide Gainsbor- 
ough, with the turned-up brim lined with velvet; but the 
‘small toque, in a modified form, is coming into favor. 
‘Those lately shown are in fine English straws, of various 
colors, the brim turned up and covered with velvet of the 
same tint as the straw, and having a large Alsatian bow of 
-Wide faille ribbon set in front. A wing, or two quill- 
feathers, are placed at one side. The wide hats also have 
the brim lined with velvet and turned up at one side, and 
are trimmed with ostrich-tips. A very pretty way of trim- 
ming the high-crowned hats is to have a scarf of velvet, 
laid in flat folds, and passing over the crown, with here 
and there a large flower attached with i 

amongst the fulds. A gray straw, trimmed 1 in that man- 

ner with dark-green velvet and two or three variegated 
tulips, was much admired. Capote bonnets, in a very fine 
close braid, in different dark rich colors, are shown, 
trimmed with faille ribbon of a lighter shade. Thus a 
violet braid was trimmed with Ophelia-lilac ribbon, dark- 
ruby with pale-pink, marine-blue with light-blue, and 
dwrk-green with apple-green. Clusters of clover-blossoms 
are also employed on these dark straws. Thus far, but 
very few white straws or fancy braids are seen, gray and 
brown being the colors most employed. Later in. the sea- 
sou, these will make their appearance, as will also toquea, in 
tulle or lace, bordered with velvet. 

The new stuffs for spring wear are mostly stripes in solid 
cqlors, which are to be made up with small figured bro- 
cade or foulards, with small flowers, or with plain cash- 
mere, Plaids, in soft subdued tints, are also in favor to 
make up with plain materials. The corsage is now made 
with a short basque at the back, sloping to a very short 
point in front. A narrow vest, having flat folds of the 
dress-material at either side, and diminishing to the waist, 
is at once fashionable and becoming. Blouse-vests are also 
a@ good deal worn, but they are only advantageous to a 
slender figure. The varieties of skirts this season are infi- 
nite, but looped and elaborate draperies are less worn 
than are straight plaits. An admirable way of making a 
skirt of brocade, or velvet, or heavy faille, is to have it 
open at one side, to the waist, over a panel of plaited 
ceape. At the opposite side,"the breadths part to the 
height of the knee, and have plaitings of crape or surah 
set. underneath, which must exactly match in color the 
material of the dress. One toilette that has recently been 
made in that manner was in Ophelia-lilac satin, brocaded 
ia longitudinal stripes, with gold flowers, the crape. plait- 
ings being of plain lilac. Another was in dark wine-col- 
ored brocade, with plaitings of surah of the same hue. 
The corsage is slightly trimmed with draperies of crape or 
of surah to match the skirt-plaitings. A new and very pic- 
turesque way of trimming ball-dresses with flowers is to 
have a garland, set chatelaine-fashion, at the left side of 
the waist, the lower end falling just below the knee, and 
finished with a large cluster of flowers and foliage. _ A short 
garland to correspond borders the right side of the corsage, 
if the flowers employed are roses. If, long drooping 
plants, such as water-grasses, calla lilies with their leaves, 
or water-lilies, are used, a bouquet of the same flowers is 
placed at the left side of the corsage, the lower end of 
which tonches and intermingles with the top of the garland 
ou the skirt,- Pompons of faille ribbon and flowers are 








worn in the bair, with these flower-trimmed toilettes, With 
richer dresses, ostrich-tips, iutermixed with diamonds, 
adorn the cojffure, j 

The most curious innovation that fashion has decreed for 
many along year past is the total suppression of white in 
undergarments, It is now considered the supreme height 
of elegance for, a lady in ball-iress to be arrayed in every 
detail of her clething to match her dress, The chemise and 
drawers of surah, the corset of satin, the embroidered skirt 
of fine flannel, the petticoat of taffeta, must all be in the 
delicate. pink, or blue, or pale-yellow, or scarlet of the 
drers itself. For everyday wear, cambric, figured in minute 
dots or lines of scarlet or blue, and finished with button- 
hole embroidery of the color of the dots or stripes, bas 
now taken the place of the once-unrivaled white materials. 
Even the handkerchief must be in colored cambric, bordered 
with buttonhole embroidery in white, and having the 
monogram worked.in white, As to white ruches for the 
throat, and linen collars and cuffs, they have long since been 
banished from the wardrobes decreed by fashion. The new- 
est style of night-toilette utilizes the discarded white che- 
mise, with a loove sacque or matinée over it, which last is in 
pongee or colored flannel, trimmed with lace and ribbons. 
In warmer weather, this last-named garment will be in 
colored or figured cambric. It must be confessed that 
these later fashions for undergarments do not altogether 
accord with American ideas li The 
only article that still retains its whitences is the dress- 
improver, for evening wear; but, even in those articles, 
satin, in brilliant colors is used for everyday wear, the 
most expensive ones having the flounces bordered with 
lace. Short petticoats, in plain crimson cashmere, trimmed 
with a flounce of imitation black lace, set,above the hem, 
the lace being. put on with scarcely any fullness, are 
amongst the spring novelties. In the latest trousseaux that 
have been exhibited in Paris, full suits of undergarments 
were shown to match each of the dresses. F 

The new colors of the season are a very delicate shade of 
old-pink and an indescribable green, with a tinge of gray in 
it, called ‘‘serpent-green.”’ All shades of gray and green 
will be a good deal worn. 

Bodices of undressed kid have been made for some of the 
latest-invented evening dresses, They fit to perfection, but 
the material lacks gloss, and is only tolerable in pale-pink, 
mastic, or cream-white. The skirt must match the corsage 
in color. Lucy H. Hoopgr. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Frio. 1.—Ginu’s Dress, or Dank- Biur-anp- WHITE 
Srairep Serce. The skirt is made of the blue-and-white 
striped material, plaited with broader bands of dark-blue 
serge between. The blouse-bodice is of dark-blue serge, 
with large collar of the blue-and-white stripe. The vest 
is of dark-blue surah, gathered. Cuffs of the striped serge. 
Large oxydized buttons. 

Fie..11.—Boy's Suit, or Gray Twerp. The trousers are 
rather full at the knee, and are ornamented with large gray 
bone buttons. The short jacket is double-breasted, has 
large revers, trimmed with black braid and bone buttons. 

Fic. 111.—Girw’s Dress, or Snot Sexcx. The skirt is 
full and plain. The blonse-bodice is gathered on the 
shoulder and at the waist, where there is a sash with falling 
loops. A ueck-ribbon with falling loops is tied under the 
turndown collar. Straw hat, pointed and trimmed with 
a plaid surah and chenille balls. 

Fic. 1v.—Srraw Hat, trimmed with cream-colored satin 
ribbon. 

Fic. y.—Hat, or Coarse Basket-Srraw, trimmed with 
plaid cambric handkerchief, folded to form a torsade and 
bow. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
































HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 
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HOUSE-DRESS, SUMMER-BODICE. 
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EMBROIDERED FLOWER. EMBROIDERY IN SATIN-STITCH. 


















































NOW WAS | WRONG? 


As pudlished by SEP. WINNER & SON, 54 N. Bighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words by CHARLES ROWE. Music by LOUIS ENGEL. 
Allegro vivace. 
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sky, And had scat - ter’d all the show - ers Leaving flow’rs and 
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Sure-ly that could not be 
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BONNETS. SUMMER HAT. 
































